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THE PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


BABY SIZE 6d. 
MADE BY GAYMER'S OF ATTLEBOROUGH 
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BRIGHTON, BOURNEMOUTH and BRANCHES 
* PRICE LIST OF WINES, SPIRITS AND CIGARS ON APPLICATION 


Three selections from our L 


* “ROYAL VAT” Scotch Whisky. Very old blend 
* “ ALBION” Sherry. Golden Oloroso 
*“ “RON BACARDI.” The basis for best Cocktails. 
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attention. Silvifix is pleasant to 


» and has no ill-effects. It does 


HOURS 


HAIR 


GROOMING 


WITHOUT 
GUMMING 


Dress your hair with Silvifix, | break, but keeps it soft. Silvifix 


1 every hair will stay in place 


from 8 a.m. to midnight without | contains a definite quantity of pure 
| 


not mat the hair and cause it to | chemists and_ stores. 








SIXTEEN 


OF TIDY 


actually feeds the hair . . . each jar 


Silvikrin, the hair’s natural food. 


| From all better-class barbers, 








OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS 
by HECTOR POWE 

More and more Officers speak highly of the 
service and skilful attention which they receive 
at the hands of Hector Powe. 

UNIFORMS CAN BE SUPPLIED TO 
MEASURE WITHIN THREE DAYS, OR 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR. 


Uniforms, Greatcoats and full equipment supplied. 
Our representatives cover the country and will 
gladly visit customers by appointment. Prices are 
essentially reasonable. Please write for lists. 


HECTOR POWE 


NAVAL, MILITARY, R.A.F. AND CIVIL TAILORS, 
165, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Regent 4060 for London Branches. 

And at LONDON ROAD, CAMBERLEY. 


Also at: Glasgow. Dundee, /-dinhurgh, Newcastie, Sheffield, Hull, Manchester, Birmingham, Coveniry, 
Bournemouth, Belfast, Folkestone, Brighton’ Plymouth. Bristol. Cardiff, etc 


AST. Sy Wiehe Ai he 
W.R.N.S. Officers’ 
Uniforms,  Greatcoats, 


€tc., supplied. 




















WILL the Sick Children 
Your Help 


ELP which conditions prevent to-day 
might be given by WILL to the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street, W.C.1. £1,000 names a cot 
“In Memoriam.” £300,000 is needed to 
pay debt on New Hospital, and nearly 
£1,500 weekly for war-time maintenance 

















| THERE’S A WEALTH OF ENTERTAINMENT IN 
| “INSIDE KNOWLEDGE” 
| 


| A large number of the informative diagrammatic drawings, chiefly by that 
| well-known artist Mr. G. H. Davis, which have been published from time to | 
time in THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS are now available in collected 
form in a special 32-page publication entitled “ INSIDE KNOWLEDGE.” This | 

will appeal to all who want to know the inner workings of things which the 





majority of us see only from the outside. Many of these interesting sectional 
drawings are reproduced as panoramas, each measuring over tliree feet 


wide. Included among them are a submarine, a destroyer, a cruiser, an 
aircraft carrier and a battleship 


BOUND IN A BLUE LEATHER FINISH COVER (Size 203 x 143 in.) } 
PRICE 3/6 (By post: Inland 4/3; Foreign and Eire 4/6) 


Order, with remittance, should be sent to The Publisher, 
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Men in the higher ranks of life, in the Services 
and in private life, prefer really fine cigarettes 
to a few more of an ordinary brand. They 
smoke 555’s because they have proved for 


themselves that no finer cigarette is obtainable. 
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‘ECLIPSE’ SUPER BLADE 
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“VITABOY' 


THE NAVAL BRITISH WARM AND 
GUARANTEED LIFE-SAVING JACKET 


The *‘Vitaboy"’ is completely protective — 7~7 
against cold and wet. In finest proofed —~2_ 


natural colour 


gabardine, lined with 


“*Tropal,’’ which means :— 


COMPLIES WITH BOARD OF TRADE REQUIREMENTS 


Nicolls of Regent St 


H. 


BUOYANCY Six times that of cork. 

WARMTH Four times that of any 
known material. 

UTILITY Nothing to go wrong; 


no gadgets; nothing to 
inflate ; complete free- 
dom of movement. 


GUARANTEED To float wearer for 72 
hours, protected from 
exposure. 
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SLEEVELESS - 726 


i SEECCES & EGO. £76.,. 20 






¥%& Provisional Patent No. 31882 
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measurementand weight when 


ordering. 
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like the ESSE 
Heat Storage 
Cooker 


ESSE Cookers are continuous 
burning, using anthracite or 
coke, and provide a safe and 
uninterrupted cooking ser- 
vice, day and night. There is 
no advance in prices. Running 
costs are the lowest known 
considering the flexibility to 
sudden 


meet cooking de- 


mands. Details of favourable 
hire - purchase terms, with 
catalogues illustrating models 
for every household, sent on 
request Now, more than 
ever, you need an ESSE in 


your home 
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MAY SUFFER FROM 


PYORRHOEA 


If your gums are shrinking, and 
bleed when you brush them, there 
is no time to waste — see your 
dentist. You may have already 
started to develop dreaded gum 
decay (Pyorrhoea). 

Forhans used regularly stops “ pussy ” 
bleeding gums. Thousands of dentists 
use Forhans anti-pyorrhoea astringent 
in their surgeries. Night and morning 
brush your teeth with Forhans brand 
original dentifrice. It whitens dull, dingy 
teeth and removes acids , 
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War, Export and Home Production 


Since 1885, through crises and wars, depressions and good times, the Avon Company 


has continued to contribute its full share towards the evolution and development of 


Tyres and General Rubber Goods. 


Today the Company is proud to use its resources in furthering the common task, 
and the demands of His Majesty’s Government receive absolute priority. _Notwith- 
standing these heavy demands, Avon exports have increased by 123% in the months 
from October last. Research and development work continue unabated and the 


highest standard of quality is maintained. 


And, to meet modern motoring conditions, the car user at home can still obtain 


Avon Silent Tyres. They provide 


unusually silent running, 







allied to notable road - holding Bee properties. Distinguished 


in appearance, they have the strength and durability 


to ensure satisfactory mileage. 





THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO. LID. (ESTD. 1885), MELKSHAM, WILTS. 
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THE MEN WHO HAD A “GRAND-STAND” VIEW OF ADMIRAL WHITWORTH’S ENTRY INTO NARVIK: 
SURVIVORS FROM “HARDY,"’ ASHORE AT BALLANGEN, SEE THE GERMANS THEY HAD FOUGHT ANNIHILATED. 


The adventures of the crew of “‘ Hardy,”’ which led the first Narvik attack, are | school-house where they were living, in time to see British destroyers heave in 
worthy of a tale by Marryat. The “ Hardy" was hit, and grounded, but her sight They cheered frenziedly as the attackers opened fire, their excitement 
men, nothing daunted, scrambled ashore in the icy cold and made contact redoubling as the ‘ Warspite "' moved majestically up, and they watched from 
with the Norwegians, who treated them with the greatest kindness On the their “grand-stand"’ the utter discomfiture of the Germans who had driven 
morning of the 13th they heard firing down the fjord Obviously another their ship ashore. (Drawn sy C. E. Turner, from Derans Furnistep sY MEMparus 
English attack was developing The men rushed to the windows of the or H.MS. “Hargpy’s” Crew) 
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A the time of writing the German venture in 
Norway and the Allied response to it are the 
theme of all the world. News-hawks reading the 
tape-machines in New York and California, Italian 
warships getting up steam for unknown destinations, 
mysterious Commissars in the secret chambers of the 
Kremlin are all alike awaiting the outcome of the 
contest of wits and guts between British and Teuton 
manhood in the dark, icy waters of Norwegian fjords 
or in tiny green valleys between silent mountains. 
The now time-honoured haunts of peace from which 
the Norsemen and the Norse gods sprang have now 
once again become the tilting-ground of Titans. The 
future of the world hangs on the issue. 


Nevile Henderson, glancing round the gallery of 
classical allegorical ladies who adorned the walls of 
Field-Marshal Goring’s hunting palace, was quick 
to notice that Patience was not among them. The 
emotional Teuton is 
over-quick to feel 
and act: and in 
its present Nazi 
variant the race 
runs more than 
true to type. For 
seven tedious 
months the German, 
after that fatal 
outburst on the 
Polish border, with 
what must have 
been to him 
almost unbearable 
restraint, sat still 
behind his Siegfried 
Line and his long 
bolster of scared 
neutral States and 
did nothing. He 
cannot exactly be 
said, like  Brer 
Rabbit, to have 
lain low and said 
nothing, for — in 
the person of his 
excitable leader and 
his tub - thumping 
lieutenants — he 
said a great deal, 
and none of it 
polite. But he at 
least did nothing, 
and by doing so 
made certain of 
our own gloomy 
Cassandras of 
recent years look 
alittle — foolish. 
London, despite all 
our prudent and 
sensible prepara- 
tions for falling 
masonry and 
mangled bodies, re- 
mained untouched 
and unscarred save 
by its own digging 
and sandbag-laying 
authorities, while 
Belgium, Holland, 
Luxemburg, Switzerland, Hungary, Rumania and 
Jugoslavia for all the constant rumours as_ to 
their imminent fate remained, to everyone's 
surprise, intact. To all appearances the Germans 
seemed to have taken Ambassador Henderson's jest- 
ing word about patience to heart and to be settling 
down to attaining their war aims by the simple pro- 
cess of doing nothing. And, to outward appearance, 
the Allies almost appeared to be aiding and abetting 
them. Dark words from American publicists about 
‘phoney wars" and sterile mutual recriminations on 
the wireless seemed to suggest that the Germans might 
be able to get away with their ill-gotten booty by 
the un-Teutonlike device of sitting tight in their own 
rat-hole until the terrier outside grew tired of his 
fruitless watch and went home 


MR. CHURCHILL. THE 


through icy seas from their wrecked vessel at Narvik. 
the friendly Norwegians had given them. 
subsequently entertained at dinner at the Union Jack Club. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Destiny, somebody said, is character, and this is 
as true of nations as of individuals. The German— 
or at least the Prussian type who, since the North 
German Union of 1871, has controlled Germany— 
can always be trusted in moments of stress to let off 
his gun at half-cock. When General Leslie, yielding 
to the entreaties of the dogmatic Presbyterian 
preachers—orators who fancy themselves the chosen 
ministers of Providence seldom seem to be dis- 
tinguished for their patience—ordered his army to 
leave its impregnable position on Lammermoor 
Heights and attack Cromwell’s army, the Lord General 
(“upon an engagement very difficult ’’ and mourn- 
fully awaiting a miracle that seemed unlikely -~-to 
come) is said—on rather doubtful authority—to have 
declared thankfully that the Lord had delivered the 
Philistine into his hands. So it may well prove that 
England on the day that Hitler struck at Denmark 
had good cause to say “‘ Deo Gratias.’’ For it brought 





IN MOTLEY CLOTHING, THE GALLANT SURVIVORS OF H.M.S. “HARDY” ARE WELCOMED ON THE HORSE GUARDS PARADE BY 
“HARDY” RAN AGROUND IN THE FIRST ATTACK ON NARVIK, 


the issue between Hitler’s house and ours to a head. 
We are now face to face with our enemies in the gate, 
and when once England—lI use the proud single. word 
for once unashamedly—finds herself in that position, 
she is wont to stand fast, whatever befalls, until her 
enemy faces her no longer and the road to victory is 
clear before her. It may be a long road or it may 
be a short, but there is no doubt that this country 
will either die where she stands or travel it. 


Whether Hitler took us by surprise, as seems most 
probable, or whether he was the victim of a cunning 
trap in his lightning seizure of the Norwegian ports, 
history will in due time relate. It is certain that he 
acted as usual with decision and that his orders were 


carried out with great efficiency. But in doing so 





BUT 
On April 19 Londoners warmly welcomed some of the heroic vanguard of the Allies in Norway, the men of H.M.S. “ Hardy,”” who swam to the shore 
They had travelled overnight from the Scottish port where they had landed, wearing the clothes 
Ski-suits, lumber jackets, and even a blue jumper with flowered collar were observed 
With the “ Hardy’s" men on the Horse Guards Parade were the ship’s company of 
the destroyer ‘‘ Eclipse,” which, as already announced, had been damaged in a bombing attack and returned to her base 


he clearly abandoned a waiting game in which he 
seemed to stand at least an even chance of a stale- 
mate in the west and staked his own future and his 
country’s on a very uncertain gamble. In doing so, 
of course, he staked ours. But the premises on which 
he acted involved a denial of the very existence of 
sea-power. Like the brass-faced half-gambler, half- 
gamin genius he is, he challenged three hundred years 
of history and the political wisdom of all time. 
And even Napoleon failed when he did that. 


Yet the stake is there. If Hitler were to win his 
stake, and hold the Norwegian ports and coastline— 
at the time of writing he has already lost Narvik—he 
would put himself in an exceedingly strong position. 
What is more important, he would prove to the world 
that the meaning of British sea-power, as the con- 
temporaries of Napoleon and Kaiser William II. 
knew it, had undergone a serious change. The blow 
to our prestige and 
its repercussions on 
the neutral Powers 
would be very 
great. If, there- 
fore, Hitler  sup- 
posed that the 
British would for 
one moment accept 
his bold unscrupu- 
lous coup and the 
defeat implied, he 
made a fatal 
blunder. For that 
Britain can never 
do if she is to 
preserve her own 
existence. There 
was only one pos- 
sible course for 
her : to strike back, 
to strike hard, and 
to go on striking. 
And if in that she 
succeeds—and 
what’ Briton is 
there that doubts 
that she will—it 
will not be Britain 
whose prestige will 
receive a fatal blow, 
it willbeGermany’s. 
It will not only be 
Germany’s: it will 
be Hitler's. And 
there is one thing 
no Dictator has 
ever survived: a 
serious blow to his 
prestige. He can 
no more suffer it 
and survive than 
a clergyman can a 
proved imputation 
against his moral 
character or a 
solicitor against his 
financial honesty. 


140 MEN GOT ASHORE. 


The men were 

The struggle that 
has now begun for 
the mastery of the 
maritime North may be short or long. But on 
it the future of the war will ultimately depend. 
Though Hitler strikes west or south-east—and if the 
Norwegian campaign goes ill for him, he may well 
try to recover his prestige and waning fortunes by 
doing both—the indisputable fact will remain that 
he has engaged on a battle in a set list from which 
he must either emerge victorious or admit defeat and 
humiliation. Britain knows that and her leaders 
know it. She will answer their call in this battle 
with all her sober indomitability. If her present 
leaders fail to give her the victory she seeks amid 
the Norwegian hills and fjords, she will find other 
and younger leaders. But she will certainly not 
desist until she has done her business, which is to 
dig in Norway a certain man’s grave 


(Photograph by 1.B.) 
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THE NAZIS IN NARVIK: “STILLS” CAPTURED IN A DESTROYER. 
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SOME OF THE GERMANS WHO MADE THE TREACHEROUS DESCENT ON NARVIK LANDING FROM A DESTROYER: A “STILL’’ FROM THE FILM DISCOVERED WHEN THE DESTROYER 
“HANS LUDEMANN '’ WAS EXAMINED BY OUR MEN IN NARVIK FJORD. THE GERMANS APPEAR TO BE ALPINE TROOPS, WITH EDELWEISS BADGES ON THEIR CAPS. 


Lt tm a 


ANOTHER PROPAGANDA PHOTOGRAPH INTENDED FOR GERMAN CONSUMPTION WHICH NEVER REACHED ITS DESTINATION: FOUR GERMANS IN A DESTROYER IN NARVIK 
HARBOUR, WHILE IN THE BACKGROUND A BOAT CAN BE SEEN SINKING 


The story of the gangster methods employed by the Nazis in the capture of | to give way, and once the Germans had control of the centre of the town, the 
Narvik was revealed after the arrest, on the ground of Nazi sympathies, of main road, the railway bridge, and the station, further resistance was useless 


Colonel Sundlo, Commander of the Norwegian forces there. The Port Commander Thus the capture of Narvik was due to a combination of surprise and assistance 
was held indirectly responsible for the loss of two Norwegian warships, with the from within. A further proof that German troops had arrived before the Allied 
loss of 350 lives. These ships had been assigned to help the land forces. Instead minefield was laid was provided by a British captain who got his ship away 
of being sent out into Ofot Fjord to intercept the German naval units when the before the invasion He said: ‘One day we saw men coming up out of a ship's 
alarm was given, the warships were ordered to remain stationary. When the ventilation shaft, but it never struck us then that they had men down below 
Germans landed, a well-directed force, supported by accurately aimed artillery, We also noticed the ships moving about the harbour a good deal Now the 
could have held the town Instead, the troops were ordered not to shoot, but whole plot has been made clear."" (Photographs by “ The Times.”’) 
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DRAWN BY ouR SpEcIAL Artist G. H. Davis, FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORTS 
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“HARDY” “HUNTER ™ “HOTSPUR” “ HAVOCK "’ | 
THE FIRST BRITISH NAVAL ACTION IN NARVIK HARBOUR ON APRIL 10, WHEN CAPTAIN WARBURTON-LEE LED THE SECOND 
DRIVEN ASHORE, BUT ONE ENEMY DESTROYER WAS SUNK AND 


i 
This vivid impression by our Special Artist of the first attack on the German | has been struck amidships is foundering. A curious feature of the horrific spectacle j 
destroyers at Narvik on April 10 by the Second Destroyer Flotilla provides a is the handsome, four-masted Norwegian sailing-ship anchored directly in the line 
striking illustration of Mr. Churchill's explanation of the action in the House of of fire, a silently eloquent witness of a more leisurely and saner epoch. An | 
Commons on April 11. The British destroyers ‘* Hardy,” ‘* Hunter,’’ ‘* Hotspur,”’ | interesting aspect of the fight in which H.M.S. ‘* Hunter "’ and H.M.S. ‘‘ Hardy ”’ 
‘* Havock,"’ and ** Hostile '’ are seen in battle line in the foreground pouring salvoes | were lost, the first by sinking and the second through running aground after 
of fire into enemy vessels. German transport store- and munition-ships are shown sustaining severe damage, while the gallant commander, Captain Warburton-Lee 
either sinking or on fire, or blowing up, while one of the German destroyers which died of his wounds, was that they went in to attack during a heavy snowstorm, 
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TREMENDOUS ODDS: NAZI DESTROYERS AND STORE-SHIPS SUNK. 


AND DETAILS SUPPLIED By MEMBERS oF H.MS. “ Harpy’s”’ CrREw 








“ HOSTILE 
DESTROYER FLOTILLA IN TO ATTACK GREATLY SUPERIOR FORCES. H.MS. “HUNTER” 


WAS SUNK AND H.M.S. “HARDY” 
TWO SET ON FIRE, AND ALL SUPPLY-SHIPS DESTROYED. 


and that owing to the slipperiness of the decks our sailors experienced some difficulty 


It was afterwards learned that when the British force entered the harbour the 
captain of the tanker gave 200 merchant seamen who had been made prisoner fron 
British ships the opportunity to row ashore in several of the tanker’s boats. I: 
addition to the torpedoed destroyer, two other large enemy destroyers which were 
observed to be moored to the quay were set on fire by the flotilla, and when the 
surviving British destroyers left the harbour not a single enemy aa ship 

transport was left afloat After the British destroyers had circled twice 


( onlinucd overiea 


in keeping their feet and efficiently serving the guns. When the flotilla, led by the 
* Hardy,’ dashed into the harbour, one of the latest type German destroyers was 
observed moored beside a large tanker One of the first torpedoes from the 
* Hardy,"’ fired at a range of about 500 yards, struck her amidships, causing her 
to break her back, so that the midships sank under water, while for a few moments 
the bow and stern were each suspended out of the water by the mooring hawsers 
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RESULTS OF THE DESTROYERS’ HEROIC ACTION : 
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SUNKEN NAZI TRANSPORTS. 








= 
THE RESULTS OF THE SECOND DESTROYER FLOTILLA’S DASH INTO NARVIK: SUNKEN GERMAN TRANSPORTS IN THE HARBOUR. ON THE LEFT ARE H.M.S. “COSSACK” y 
AND “ FORESTER,’’ WHICH TOOK PART IN THE SECOND ACTION AT NARVIK, WHEN THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN. 
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’) A GERMAN TRANSPORT AGROUND AT NARVIK-EVIDENCE OF THE “MOST DETERMINED ACTION AGAINST A SUPERIOR FORCE OF LARGER AND MORE MODERN SHIPS "’ Xx 


THESE ADMIRALTY PHOTOGRAPHS ARE REPRODUCED WITHOUT ANY RETOUCHING TO EMPHASISE THEIR AUTHENTICITY. 
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Continued.) 

enemy forces below Narvik, and effecting all the damage they could, two German steam and her engines stopped. Damaged and helpless, she drifted to port and 

‘super-destroyers'’ of the ‘‘ Diether von Roeder’ class were seen approaching grounded near the mouth of Skjomen Fjord, where all the survivors of the ship's 
complement got ashore. Meanwhile the superior enemy forces succeeded in 


down Herjangs Fjord, while three more were observed steaming down Ofot Fjord, 
* Hardy,”’ whose bridge was sinking H.M.S. ‘ Hunter before the ‘ Havock,”” the ‘Hotspur’ and the 
Hostile" forced their way out of the harbour, the German warships being too 


severely damaged themselves to attempt pursuit. It was after this operation 
up 


the latter concentrating the whole of their fire on H.M.S " 
smashed and all on it either killed or wounded. No. 2 gun was wiped out, while 


through the main steam- pipe, the steering- gear being also 
came pouring out, and the stricken that the ‘“ Rauenfels,” carrying reserve ammunition, was attacked and blown 


was enveloped in a huge cloud of outside the harbour. (Official Admiralty Photographs.) 


another shell went 
famaged. Immediately great clouds of steam 
ship, which had been steaming at 30 knots, 
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HOW “HARDY’S” MEN ELUDED THE NAZIS: CLIMBING ASHORE AT NARVIK. 


Drawn By Terence T. Cuneo, From Detamts SuPPLIED BY MEMBERS OF H.M.S. “ Harpy’s” Crew. 


WHEN THE “HARDY,’’ WHICH LED THE FIRST ATTACK ON NARVIK, RAN AGROUND, HER MEN, NOTHING DAUNTED, 
WENT ASHORE ON THEIR OWN. THEY ESCAPED THE GERMANS AND WERE BEFRIENDED BY THE NORWEGIANS. 


As already deseribed, the ‘ Hardy,’ which led the destroyers into Narvik, was 


wooden, building typical of the district It was deserted, but the whole party 
hit and ran aground on a mud-bank. All the ships’ boats were smashed except 


of 140 men crowded inside and did their best to dry their clothes round the 
the whaler, but this capsized when they tried to launch it, so, taking off their stoves Presently the three Norwegian women who lived there returned They 
duffle coats and heavy boots, the men clambered down into the icy water. showed the utmost friendliness and did everything they could to help the 
They were wearing life-belts, and after 200 yards’ swimming they reached the sailors—even lending them their own clothing. Lieut.-Commander Mansell then 
beach Helping their wounded as best they could, they climbed up a steep mustered the party and led them to the village of Ballangen It was from 
slope through snow that was four or five feet deep in places, and made their the school-house at Ballangen that they witnessed the discomfiture of the 


way inland. A short distance away they found a house—the two-storey, Germans in Admiral Whitworth's attack, as illustrated on our front page 
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ATTLE is now joined on the 
Norwegian coast between 
Allied forces which have landed 
and the German detachments 
which seized_—s the ___s principal 
harbours by a series of coups 
de main. There may soon be 
some British official news, but 
I expect that it will be scanty. 
In these days, when propaganda plays so great 
a part in warfare, it is difficult to strike the mean 
between revealing too much and being too reticent. 
The Germans would give a great deal to be fully 
informed about the Allied expedition ; indeed, some 
of the fantastic stories they have published are 
probably intended not only for German, neutral 
and Italian consumption, but also to draw from us 
contradictions which might give away valuable 
information. On the other hand, news which can safely 
be issued is much to be desired. 
If a considerable number of prisoners 
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not only thorough, but completely proof against 
accident. He would have seized Oslo and the 
Atlantic ports simultaneously, and could, within 
two or three days—a week at most—have brushed 
aside the opposition of individual Norwegians who 
refused to lay down their arms. Once his main 
forces at Oslo had established touch with Stavanger, 
Bergen and Trondheim, he would have been in pos- 
session of the main strategic points in the country 
and would not easily have been levered out of them. 


GERMANY: 
IN NORWAY. 


APRIL 27, 1940 


difficult to hide the reverse than 
the loss of warships and trans- 
ports. Quite possibly, indeed, he 
would try to repair the damage 
by a new adventure elsewhere, 
taking out of the safe one of the 
innumerable plans drawn up by 
his General Staff. But he has, 
to some extent, damaged his 
prospects by so fully revealing the secrets of his 
technique. Already countries within his reach are 
taking steps to see that their passes are not sold 
by Quislings among their own nationals. They are 
wise to do so; in particular, the Rumanian Govern- 
ment would do well to keep a close eye upon the 
oil-fields. I believe Hitler will not invade Rumania 
unless he has grounds for hoping to capture the 
wells intact. How he would set about taking them 
can easily be divined after the experience of Oslo. 

What ought to be our strategy in 
Scandinavia ? Personally, I think we 





should be captured in the Narvik I 


ce re 
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area, the fact should be at once r] KEY AERODROMES o 
(Customs Ainports) & 
MARINE AIRPORTS 2 F-———}—— ~ 
PROUIBITED ZONES 3B 


broadcast to the world, and photo- 
graphs of prisoners provide some of 
the best possible propaganda. Mean- 
while, as I write, I know officially 














should strive first of all to gain posses- 
sion of the west coast, and from it 






































the following facts: that the whole 








meme oe 








German destroyer flotilla at Narvik 





has been sunk, that Allied troops 














have been landed at several points 











on the coast, that these troops have 








since been reinforced, that they have 








made contact with Norwegian troops, 





and that operations are proceeding. 





Practically all other information, apart 








from that of the attacks on German 











aerodromes and_ troopships, comes 





from Swedish sources, which cannot 








be accepted as wholly reliable. 





Nevertheless, I think it may be 
taken that fighting has been going 
on in the neighbourhood of Narvik 
and also that Allied forces have 
established themselves at or near 
Namsos, and are advancing southward 

















against Trondheim. The former area 
I shall disregard, except that it may 
well provide the useful propaganda 
whereof I have spoken; for, unless 
our whole expedition should fail, it 





seems to me that the German detach- 
ment in this remote district is doomed. 
Trondheim and Namsos are far more —— 
important. If they can be captured - Mol 
and our hold extended to Andalsnes, 
then the Allies will be in a far better —— 
strategic situation. They will be in 2 
possession of the chief railheads of ord 
the lines from Oslo, except that of 
Bergen, which might well be their 








next objective. But speed will be = > ; <LLeEe cos 

necessary. I should think that, = Coy (ORA) = —« 

despite the defensive possibilities of FORN¢ y . —jerrtlie — 

this craggy country, it would be well = we - Stony ne 

within our power to mop up Trond- Qik pr ‘ ol ——— 

heim before the Germans can open gesneshavn| Hel, + Tas, + ™; elt —— 
mae ; 2 PNGER age stock! % Be —— 

up road communication with it from : PLA a \-- - —— 

the south-east. Bergen is another o gee of aging ——— 

matter. I suspect that the German Fu —* — o% ——— = 

force there is larger and _ better é 5 2 Ss —— -——- 

»srovided with artillery, and the map Ta K - eccere ss 

published in last week's edition of cx a ee —S>— Fersianda §— jenkiping ( 

this paper shows the difficulty of s > 3 “ 

access from the sea. We have a hard varbery ., “ 


task in front of us. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the delicacy of such 


— 2 abmsiod —— — 

92 : = 

Mails —__——— 
an operation as we have undertaken, DA MAR 7 é ——— 


that of landing a series of forces in 
remote fjords with the object of 
gaining possession of easily defended _—— 












try, with Norwegian aid, to expel the 
invader from the rest of Norway. Even 
if he should remain in possession of 
the area round Oslo, that would not 
vastly profit him. But we should, if 
we can gain the Atlantic ports, estab- 
lish strong fortifications behind which 
we can embark or disembark troops 
when desirable. Norway is at the 
moment a vital front, but it would 
become one on which we could afford 
to expend a very small proportion of 
our resources if the Germans embarked 
upon some new scheme in east or west. 
We should therefore require to hold it 
with the minimum garrison, but at the 
same time be in a position to reinforce 
rapidly. For, even supposing that all 
should go very well indeed in Norway, 
we shall need to be very watchful, 
very wide-awake during the next few 
months. There can be little doubt 
that at the Brenner meeting the Duce 
promised the Fiihrer that he would 
exploit the considerable nuisance value 
of Italy to the fullest extent during 
this crisis. Did he promise anything 
more? The tone of the Italian 
\ Press, its wholesale swallowing of 

Nazi lies, and in one or two cases its 
invention of absurdities which even 
the Nazis did not put forward, may be 
due only to a desire to embarrass the 
Allies as much as possible, but it may 
also presage a Fascist coup in the 
Mediterranean, a sudden stroke against 
either Yugoslavia or against Greece. 
The latter is less often envisaged than 
— the former, but from the strategic 
ee \ point of view it would be the more 
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ports in which the enemy is already 
installed, and of acting all the while 
under the menace of enemy aircraft 
operating at short range. But we 
appear to have made a businesslike 
as well as a prompt start, and so 
far as can be judgéd, the staff work 
has been excellent. 


A BASIC FACTOR 


effective, because an Italy holding the 
Cyclades in addition to the Dodeca- 
nese, which she already possesses, 
would exercise a large measure of con- 
trol over the Aigean and _ therefore 


————— ~— over the entrance to the Dardanelles. 


— — That Italy contemplates open war 

—— with the Allies is, however, less likely 
than that she should carry out some 
operation which might fall short of 
involving her in hostilities but would 
Pe yet advantage Germany, strengthen 
the greatly weakened Axis, and 
improve Italian bargaining power. 
i Russia and Bessarabia, Russia and 
Finland; Germany and Jugoslavia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Holland, or 








GOVERNING ALL AIR STRATEGY IN NORWAY IS THE FEWNESS OF THE 
LAND AERODROMES. THERE ARE ONLY EIGHT IMPORTANT ONES IN THE W 
THE NAMES BEING UNDERLINED IN THIS MAP-—-THOUGH THERE ARE INNUME 


STATIONS UP AND DOWN THE COAST. 


This map gives the key to the singular air strategic position existing in Norway. 
imagined by anyone who knows it, Norway is not a country that lends itself to the easy construction of 
aerodromes. In fact, there are only eight land aerodromes of any importance in the whole country; 
three near Oslo, namely, Fornebo, Ingierstrand and Kijeller (the main military aerodrome); one at 


Belgium ; perhaps even Bulgaria and 
Rumania, all represent contingencies 
to be borne in mind. Not only 
Germany and her associates, but all 
the neutrals also will be influenced 
one way or another by the develop- 
ment of events in Norway. 

Finally, we must consider our own 


HOLE COUNTRY 
RABLE SEAPLANE 


As can be readily 


I will say no more now about a 
tactical situation which, at the time 
of writing, still remains undeveloped, 
but will rather turn to the larger 
issues. However often we are warned 
against what is called, in a barbarous 
but useful phrase, wishful thinking,” 
we are apt in time of war to create 
facts out of our fancies. Yet, look- 
ing at this matter as objectively 


as possible, there seems to be ground for the belief 
that Hitler has made a miscalculation. 
wegians declare that he expected no serious resistance 
from their country, and I think they must be right. 
If there had been none, his plan would have been 


Kristiansand, one at Stavanger, one at Frederikstad, one near Trondheim, and 
north, Bardufoss. This was stated to have been only completed in 1939. This 
apparent the reason for the R.A.F.'s persistent raids on Stavanger, for it is the 


one in the extreme 
map at once makes 
only land aerodrome 


resources and avoid dissipating them 
fruitlessly. Germany knows as well 
as we know that we have not yet 


reached our full strength either as 
regards the production of munitions 
or with respect to the training of 
our forces. If either in Norway or 
elsewhere she could contrive to extract 
from us an expenditure greater than 
her own, she would welcome the 
opportunity. So far she has failed: 


in Western Norway, and if this is rendered useless the danger of interference by landplanes (far more 

formidable than seaplanes) in operations in North-West Norway and in the movements of the Navy would 

be much reduced. Vaerness aerodrome, near Trondheim, has also been severely bombed, and its usefulness 

is stated to have been further reduced by melting snow. There are innumerable seaplane stations up and 

down the Norwegian coast, but they have none of the strategic importance of the land aerodromes. 

This map is reproduced from one printed in the well-known “ Interavia” air guide, and is reproduced by 
courtesy of “ Flight.” 


Now, on the contrary, he runs the risk of losing sub- 
stantial forces and, what is far worse from his point 
of view, suffering a heavy blow to Nazi prestige. If 
the Narvik and Trondheim garrisons, for example, 
were to be forced to surrender, it would be more 


In boxing parlance, we should keep a straight left and 
hit when we see an opening, but not take the fight 
to our adversary with both hands until -we have 
sized up the situation more thoroughly 
several rounds to go 


The Nor- 


There are 
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THE SECOND ATTACK ON NARVIK:: ADMIRAL WHITWORTH BREAKS IN. 
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~ THE ‘“COSSACK,’’ ‘“ BEDOUIN,’ “ PUNJABI’ 





AND OTHER BIG DESTROYERS STEAMING UP THE FJORD TOWARDS NARVIK ON APRIL 13—AHEAD OF THE “ WARSPITE.”’ 
AN ADMIRALTY PHOTOGRAPH REPRODUCED AS RECEIVED AND ENTIRELY UN-RETOUCHED. 
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a AFTER TAKING REVENGE FOR THE “HUNTER" AND “HARDY"’: H.MS. “ WARSPITE,"’ FRAMED IN THE MAJESTIC SETTING OF NARVIK FJORD, RETURNING AFTER 

? THE BRILLIANTLY SUCCESSFUL ACTION AGAINST THE SEVEN ENEMY *DESTROYERS—-WITH FRAMNESODDEN POINT, AT THE HARBOUR ENTRANCE, ON EXTREME LEFT 
These British official photographs—taken on the historic day, April 13, at Narvik | in-Chief of the force, Vice-Admiral Whitworth, while H.M.S Sossack already tam 
show the beginning and the end of an attack which wiped out the opposing force, as the ship that rescued the Altmark " prisoners seen in the top photograph 
and the report of whose extra rdinary triumph is still reverberating round the succeeded in putting out of action a field howitzer which had been mounted ashore 
world The ‘‘ Warspite,”’ it will be remembered, carried on board the Commander i Further illustrations of this action are on succeeding pages British Officral Pholographs 
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NARVIK—THE SCENE AND THE ACTORS: H.M.S. “WARSPITE’ PH¢ 
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4 H.M.S. ‘“ WARSPITE’’ ATTACKS NARVIK: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM AN ATTENDANT DESTROYER AS THE BATTLESHIP WAS STEAMING UP, WITH HER GUNS TRAINED 
ON HER PORT SIDE. BEHIND ARE THE DESOLATE, SNOW-COVERED FELLS. (‘‘ Times” Photograph.) 
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| nahanipabaanaaaenil seogtiare wants trae = seca ee 7 oF i enw sail es ee 
x A GENERAL VIEW OF NARVIK HARBOUR, LOOKING APPROXIMATELY NORTH-WESTWARDS. THE WAY DOWN OFOT FJORD LIES BEHIND THE HEADLAND SEEN IN THE CENTRE IT WA 
( DESTROYERS WERE HUNTED DOWN, IS ON THE EXTREME RIGHT | BEYONI 
The panoramic view of the harbour at Narvik shows numerous ships at anchor | On the extreme left is the opening of the little Beis Fjord. Two vessels can be Swed 
there at a more peaceful time than the present Doubtless they were waiting to descried tied up at the loading-quay in the centre. The railway ‘is the only one more 
carry away iron ore, mostly to Germany. Rombaks Fjord, up which the last three from Narvik, and leads to the Swedish border. The Germans are reported to of dr 
German destroyers fled, lies the other side of Narvik Headland, on the extreme right | have retreated along this. Only at Gellivare, 150 miles from Narvik, is the main at N 
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”, PHOTOGRAPHED DURING THE SECOND ATTACK ON APRIL 13. 
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WHAT THE “HARDY’’ MEN SAW AS THEY WATCHED THE SECOND ATTACK ON NARVIK FROM BALLANGEN SCHOOL-HOUSE— AS ILLUSTRATED ON OUR FRONT PAGE: = 
THE ‘“ WARSPITE’’ STEAMS UP, PRECEDED BY DESTROYERS. TWO SIGNAL LAMPS CAN BE SEEN FLASHING ON HER BRIDGE. (*' Times" Photograph.) 4 
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TRE IT WAS UP HERE THAT THE SECOND DESTROYER FLOTILLA, AND LATER ADMIRAL WHITWORTH'S FORCE, ADVANCED. THE ENTRANCE TO ROMBAKS FJORD, WHERE THE LAST GERMAN \ 
ohh BEYOND THE TOWN AND THE SIDINGS. (Sport and General 


——— a ennai 





e Swedish railway met with, and the distance thence to the scene of the fighting is narrows and becomes Ofot Fjord), and an observer in the position rama which this 
e more than 600 miles. It is interesting to compare this panorama with the sequence photograph was taken could have seen them coming round the headland in the 
0 of drawings and photographs given in this issue illustrating the two naval actions middle distance ; yerman destroyers appear to have scattered in the different 
| at Narvik. Both the British forces, of course, came up the West Fjord (which fjords branching off Ofot Fjord, and would have been seen appearing from all sides 
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THE SPEARHEAD OF THE NAVY’S SECOND ATTACK ADVANCING 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. Davis, UNDeEr 
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THE ADVANCE OF VICE-ADMIRAL WHITWORTH’S FORCE 


UPON NARVIK WAS PRECEDED BY SUPER-DESTROYERS OF 
HERE THE TRAPPED GERMAN DESTROYERS ARE SEEN TURNING TO BOLT 
The day was clear as, shortly after midday on April 13, six British destroyers, bombardment. They were pursued hotly and four of them put out of action 

four of which are shown in this drawing, proceeding up Ofot Fjord to force | The remaining three fled up Rombaks Fjord, where they met their end. 

Narvik, encountered seven large enemy destroyers After a short and fierce H.M.S. ‘* Warspite "’ followed our destroyers up Ofot Fjord, firing over them. One 
action, in which one enemy ship caught fire, as depicted, the independent firing of her 15-inch shells may be seen bursting near the shore 
of the others proved that their fire-control had been put out of action In twice reconstructed, and now differs 
this drawing the enemy destroyers are seen turning away The elevation of her guns and 


THE 
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‘** Warspite"’ has been 
completely from her former appearance 
mounting, designed for 20°, has been increased 


from our heavy 
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ON NARVIK, PUTTING THE ENEMY DESTROYERS TO FLIGHT. 


THE DtRECT SUPERVISION OF WITNESSES OF THE ACTION. 
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OF| THE “TRIBAL” CLASS IN LINE ABREAST. BEHIND CAME THE 


“ WARSPITE,” SENDING 15-INCH SHELLS OVER THEM. 
OLT} up THE SMALLER FJORDS, WHERE THEY WERE LATER 


HUNTED DOWN. 


to 30°, and the after main-deck battery has been built in flush with her sides one destroyer, and one on another. The next day was that of the Warspite's 
She can now maintain a high average of speed for long periods. An important entry The aircraft were again in the air, and synchronised their attacks on 

aspect of this second Narvik action which has since come to light is the success Germans with those of the ships, again making two hits Their 
of the Fleet Air Arm's first major operation Jn the evening of April 12 their finished with the destruction of the German ships, for the enemy was using 


work was n 
aircraft reconnoitred Narvik and its environs, and attacked the German 


jestroyers frozen lake near there as an aerodrome They made repeated attacks on the 
there, reporting on their return that they had made two hits with bombs on yerman aircraft, destroying several 
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AFTER THE SECOND BATTLE: DERELICT NAZI DESTROYERS 
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AN AUTHENTIC ADMIRALTY PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM ONE OF THE BRITISH DESTROYERS AT THE END OF THE SECOND NAVAL ACTION AT NARVIK ON APRIL 13, 
SHOWING AN ENEMY DESTROYER ABANDONED AND ON FIRE EAST OF THE HARBOUR. SHE DRIFTED ALL NIGHT AND THEN SANK. 
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ABANDONED, WITH E 1811-TON TYPE WAS PHOTOGRAPHED 
AS SHE DRIFTED HELPLESSLY, LISTING TO STARBOARD, AND ON FIRE FORWARD. 


~~ I , 


A graphic first-hand account of the second British naval action at Narvik on there, was given to a representative of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” by a 
April 13, when H.M.S. ** Warspite,”” ¢ scompanied by a strong force of destroyers, member of the crew of H.M.S. ‘* Hardy,"’ who was one of the party of 140 survivors 
using mine-sweeping and other appliances, advanced up the fjord and carried out who had taken up quarters in the school-house at Ballangen pending their rescue 
the total destruction of the seven large and latest type German destroyers remaining by British forces. About 12.30 on April 13, he said, they heard heavy gunfire from 
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ON FIRE, ABANDONED, DRIVEN ASHORE, AND SUNK. 
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ONE OF THE SEVEN GERMAN DESTROYERS, OF LATEST AND LARGEST TYPE, “LIQUIDATED’’ BY THE BRITISH NAVAL FORCE LED BY H.M.S. ‘“ WARSPITE'’ ON APRIL 13: 
A CLOSE VIEW OF THE WRECK-—-AT ONE TIME A SHEET OF FLAME FROM STEM TO STERN. 
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A DISMAL PICTURE OF NAVAL DEFEAT: A GERMAN DESTROYER WHICH WAS HUNTED INTO THE ROMBAKS FJORD AND RAN AGROUND. BRITISH CASUALTIES IN THIS 


ACTION WERE SURPRISINGLY LOW. 
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the eastward and heavy shells passed over them and they knew that British warships firing heavily. Several of the German ships were hit, their fire-control out of 


were attacking in the fjord. ‘* All of us who could,”” he added, ‘** crowded to the action Suddenly the huge bulk of the battleship appeared and enormous yellow 
windows of the school buildings, and, it being a bright, clear day, we saw six large flashes were observed as she fired with her forward 15-in. guns. Then the British 
British destroyers coming up Ofot Fjord, pursuing seven German destroyers and force passed out of view, driving disabled enemy units before it 
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HAMSTRINGING THE LUFTWAFFE BY WRECKING ITS NORWEGIA 


DRAWN BY C. E. TuRNER FROMy DETAILS 
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THE FOURTH R.A.F, RAID ON STAVANGER—ONE OF A LONG SERIES OF ATTACKS WHICH ARE PULVERISING THE NA; 
AND MACHINE-GUNNING, WHILE BIG FIRES BREAK OUT ON THE GROUND, ONLY A FEW § 


This drawing shows the R.A.F. raid on Stavanger-one of a long series—on the | Junkers bombers. The moment the attack finished and the British aircraft began | 
night of April 11. It was carried out by ‘* Wellington’’ bombers of the Coastal to climb for a further offensive, intense machine-gun and anti-aircraft fire broke | 
Command, accompanied by long-range fighters The fighters arriving at Stavanger | out. They escaped damage. Half an hour later the “ Wellington '’ bombers arrived 
first, dived upon the aerodrome, taking the enemy by surprise. They sprayed Approaching from the east, they swept down on Stavanger in another surprise 
the air-field, aircraft and hangars with bullets before the anti-aircraft defences attack, dropping heavy bombs. Immediately, the bombers were met by intense 
could be brought into action. Between them, they seriously damaged three | anti-aircraft fire. Despite this, they returned to the attack, machine-gunning 
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EGIAN AIR-BASES: ONE OF THE R.AF. RAIDS ON STAVANGER. 


FROM DETAILS OFFICIALLY SUPPLIED. 
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G THE NAZIS’ ONLY LAND AERODROME IN WESTERN NORWAY: A SUBSECTION OF “WELLINGTON” BOMBERS BOMBING 
A PEW SEARCHLIGHTS ARE IN ACTION,” THE OTHERS HAVING BEEN KNOCKRD OUT. 


| enemy machine-gun posts, anti-aircraft batteries, hangars, and aircraft on the aerodrome as night was falling. As the huge machines turn with engines roaring 

| ground. Considerable damage was done and a great fire started By this time ; ‘“ fuH-out,"’ a great fire and explosion, caused by a direct hit on a petrol and oil 

many German fighter aircraft had reached the scene from neighbouring aerodromes store, blazes up. Craters on the flying-field are the results of earlier bombing, and 
and they attacked the raiders as they were about to return, their task completed a Junkers machine, hit by machine-gun fire, burns furiously. Few search! ghts 
A fierce battle was waged, but only one of the British aircraft failed to return to were working at Stavanger on this occasion, most of them having been knocked out 
its base. The drawing shows a sub-section of three Wellingtons circling over the by the fighters’ attacks with machine gun fire 
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THE RESULTS OF A RAID ON STAVANGER: AN R.A.F. AIR VIEW | TA 
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A MARVELLOUS AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING NAZI ’PLANES HELPLESSLY GROUNDED ON STAVANGER AIRPORT, WHILE 
ENTANGLED—PROBABLY NAZI NERVES ARE FRAYING IN 








The three R.A.F. photographs reproduced here repay close examination, for they | them a black smudge probably represents a machine destroyed. There are two | crat 
reveal with a wealth of detail the relentless smashing-up of the Nazi air-base at | more machines, with their port wing-tips damaged, seen slightly above and to rour 
Stavanger aerodrome Three photographs, taken in succession, have been super the right of the two that have collided. To the right again, is another with a (Sim 
imposed. Taking them one by one: in the left section a bomb is seen bursting damaged side. Just below this, slightly to the left of the cross-runway, a group secti 
at the end of the long, straight runway, and another, in a cloud of white smoke, of four bombs (like white specks) can be seen about to strike. To the left of this ever 
on the road to the right of this. Two A.-A.-gun positions, looking like small group of aeroplanes can be seen two more anti-aircraft pits. There are a number page 
craters, are just visible through the smoke in the lower left corner An aircraft of craters in the lower left corner of this section, while the smoke of bombs bursting impi 
midway between the bursting bombs has had a wing destroyed. In the centre is visible in the rough ground above the edge of the aerodrome. In the right-hand afte! 
section, above the runway two aircraft can be seen that have collided Below section three falling bombs in the air are at once recognisable ; and there are large ais: 
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| | TAKEN WHILE BOMBS BURST AND NAZI ’PLANES COLLIDE. 























Ma Soawe Se ii : sincinStaadinaichalins casi 
LE R.A.F. BOMBS WREAK HAVOC AMONGST THEM. IN THE CENTRE PANIC‘STRICKEN GERMANS HAVE GOT TWO MACHINES 
IN THE UNCEASING R.A.F. ATTACKS ON THEIR BASE. 





| craters by the two big machines in the lower left corner. The heavy wheel-tracks at 4 o'clock that afternoon. Inthe fourth raid (illustrated on the preceding double 
round these machines probably indicate that the surface of the aerodrome is poor page) heavy bombers were used and much damage was done There were raid 
, (Similar deep wheel-tracks can be seen near some of the machines in the centre on the 13th and 14th, two on the 1Sth (in one of which the control-tower was 
section.) The R.A.F. have raided Stavanger aerodrome night after night, scarcely jamaged), a reconnaissance on the 17th, when a ‘plane spotted for the Navy 
; ever giving the Nazis a rest. A study of the air map of Norway reproduced on bombardment, two raids on the night of the 17th, attacks on the 20th (when there 
; ¢ page 550 of this issue will at once make plain the reason—Stavanger is the only was a big explosion on the aerodrome), and on the 2lst The extraordinarily 
4 important aerodrome in western Norway The R.A.F.'s first visit was at an hour small casualties of ir units in these and other attacks on German bases 

| after dawn on April 10 (the day after the Germans occupied when a recon Scandinavia seem to show that the efficiency of the Nazi Luftwaffe is considerably 





: naissance machine photographed the airport The first raid followed promptly below what was generally believed Royal Avr Force Offeral Photographs 
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THE CLIMAX OF AN EPIC OF SEA POWER: THE B.E.F. {Lay} 




















BRITISH TROOPS ARRIVE IN NORWAY: TROOPSHIPS AND OTHER VESSELS STEAMING UP A FJORD, WITH SNOW-COVERED MOUNTAINS ON EACH SIDE. 
































A LINER ARRIVING WITH DESTROYER ESCORT. HEAVY ARTILLERY, TANKS AND ARMY EQUIPMENT WERE SAFELY LANDED. 


“ The German forces will see to it that no Englishman or Frenchman shows his old peasant crying, ‘‘ A whip for the Germans, the valley is full of Englishmen.” col 
nose in Norway or Denmark for the rest of the war.” Thus Ribbentrop on As we go to press ‘‘ The Times’ Military Correspondent says it has nowebecome ad 
April 9. Early this week the official reports of the Allies’ fortunes in Norway, certain that British troops in considerable force are engaged, side by side with int 
necessarily laconic, stated that our troops, landing at many places, had achieved the Norwegians, in the region of Lake Mjésa, north of Oslo It may also be taken wa 
considerable success in face of great difficulties. Unofficial sources reveal more for granted that they arrived by the Gudbrandhsdal (probably from Andalsnes) tal 
of the coming of the Allies. One report tells of two battalions of French Alpine The *‘ Daily Telegraph "' Military Correspondent has pointed out what a full } Ye 
Regiments and four British battalions arriving in South-East Norway, and of an reinforcement by the Allies of the Norwegians on the Oslo front means. ‘It was cel 
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LANDS IN NORWAY WITHOUT A SINGLE CASUALTY. 
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: A LINER CONVEYING A B.E.F. DETACHMENT ARRIVING IN ONE OF NORWAY’S SNOW-BOUND FJORDS. NOTE THE ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS, WHICH WERE NOT NEEDED, ON THE RIGHT 





























A TANKER ENTERING A NORWEGIAN FJORD UNDER CONVOY DAY AFTER DAY SHIPS ARE MAKING THE JOURNEY TO STRENGTHEN OUR FORCES 


nceivable {he wrote! that it might be possible to land small liaison parties from making for those areas 

destroyer somewhere between Trondheim and Bergen But to smuggle transports Aircraft cannot be everywhere, and, flying at speed, observers might easily miss 
into a fjord and carry out landing operations—-bound to take a number of hours seeing what they are not specially looking for Jne can see that ships entering 
was a different matter. The Sogne Fjord, where one landing is reported to have a fjord on one night may lie tucked close 
taken place, is only 150 miles from Stavanger, little more than half an hour's flight then have had the whole of the foll 

} Yet audacity may spell safety. Aircraft operating from Stavanger, chiefly con bardment of Stavanger aerodr 
cerned with events at Narvik and Trondheim or with the movement of convoys of attention from such a | 


might well have missed what was happening nearer home 
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under the cliffs unobserved next day, and 


wing night for disembarkation The bom 
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O those who are interested in the origins of the 
different types of animal life, surely the most 
precious are those few surviving relics of the long- 
distant past. I am thinking more especially of the 
early types of what are known to zoologists as the 
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1. A ‘‘ MARSUPIAL,” BEARING A DEGENERATE AND RELATIVELY SMALL POUCH ON THE 
ABDOMEN AS A NURSERY FOR ITS YOUNG: THE THYLACINE, OR “ TASMANIAN WOLF” 
(Thylacinus cynocephalus), FORMERLY REMORSELESSLY PERSECUTED ON ACCOUNT OF ITS 
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THE FATE OF THE THYLACINE. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘“‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


or less masked by the broad black, transverse stripes 
on the hind-quarters, while the carriage of the tail 
is quite unlike that of a dog. Also, the length 
of the leg between the  stifle-joint and the 
hock, relatively to that of the foot, is much 
greater. The length 
of the body is also 
relatively greater than 
in the dog or wolf, 
which in_ size it 
approaches. The 
transverse stripes just 
referred to also call 
for comment. This 
pattern is hardly 
likely to be a “‘ merely 
accidental” coloration. 
But, so far as I know, 
no observations on 
the living animal 
have been made to 
show whether they 
form a “ protective 
coloration ’’ compar- 
able to that of the 
tiger. 

Of its anatomical 
characters, not much 
need be said. The 
skull, as one would 


RAIDS ON SHEEP. expect, resembles 
A curiously dog-like marsupial, in the long body, transverse stripes, and the curious carriage of the that of the dog, 
tail, which is indistinctly ringed, it differs conspicuously from the true dogs, to which it is not even but differs in some 


remotely related. 


““mammals’’’—the four-legged and 
hairy creatures with warm blood and 
a four - chambered heart, standing 
apart from all the rest of the animal 
kingdom. They are represented to-day 
by two very different ‘‘ foundation ”’ 
types, or groups: the duck-billed 
platypus, or Ornithorhynchus, and the 
spiny ant-eater, or Echidna, on the 
one hand, and the marsupials, or 
“pouched animals,’’ on the other. 
Naturally, they have always interested 
the zoologist, but to-day that interest 
is overshadowed by a grave anxiety, 
for some of these are in serious 
danger of extinction. I want to say 
something just now of two of them 
in the second group, more immed- 
iately threatened. And so I begin 


with that strangely unfamiliar-looking 2. THE SKULL 
IN THE 


creature, the thylacine, or ‘‘ Tasmanian 
wolf ’’ (Fig. 1). 

After ruthless persecution of 
the thylacine by the colonists, on 
account of its ravages on_ sheep- 
farms, the Tasmanian Government were at last 
persuaded that this war of extermination should 
not be carried on till the animal had become 
absolutely wiped out. And to ensure that this 
should not be done, now that it has * been 
banished from the neighbourhood of settlements, 
prohibition was placed on its exportation, and 
complete protection afforded to the remnant. still 
left in the wilder parts of the country. Unfor- 
tunately, however, a new roadway linking Hobart 
with Queenstown has penetrated this last strong- 
hold left to it, thus constituting a new threat. 
Surveys, yet incomplete, of its present haunts have 
been made, and they show, so far, that this area 
harbours at least half-a-dozen pairs. If the survival 
of this animal has really been reduced to this, the 
outlook is indeed grave. But the creation of a sanc- 
tuary adjacent to the West Coast Road has been 
suggested, including some 300,000 acres of land 
unsuitable for agricultural development. Within 
such a harbour of refuge, and assuming that the pro- 
posed reserve is already sheltering a fair number of 
this animal, their safety will be, perhaps, permanently 
secured Some may ask, why this anxiety to ensure 
the survival of an animal which only a very few, 
even of Tasmanians, can ever hope to see in its native 
wilds ? But surely it is as much our duty to preserve 
for posterity these ancient types of life as it is 
to preserve ancient buildings and monuments and 
art treasures 

And now as to the peculiarities of this ancient 
link with a far-distant past As will be seen in Fig. 1, 
its general appearance is dog-like, though this is more 


OF Thylacinus cynocephalus, DIFFERING FROM THAT 


MUCH SMALLER BRAIN-CASE, AND MORE MASSIVE CHEEK-ARCHES. 


canines are smaller than those of the dog. 


important particulars. 
The brain-case is much 
smaller than that of 
a dog of the same 
Size, and it has a 
much larger median, 
bony ridge above the 
brain-case ; while the 
bony bar projecting 
on each side below 
the level of the eye- 
socket is more mass- 
ive. The lower jaw 
is still more distinc- 
tive, for it displays a 
large, inturned plate 
of bone along the 
inner surface of its 
hinder end, a feature 
which is characteristic 
of marsupials. The 
ascending ramus of 
this jaw, which rises 
up into the space 
within the cheek-arch, 
is not deeply grooved, to 


THE COLONISTS BECAUSE OF 


as in- the dog The 
great biting - muscles 
of the jaw which cover the brain-case run downwards 
within the cheek-arch to be inserted into this ‘‘ ascend- 
ing ramus,” giving great power to the bite But the 
outstanding peculiarity of this skull is found in the 
cheek-teeth, which differ profoundly from those of the 


3. AN ANIMAL REMARKABLE 





OF 


Still more important differences are found in the “ cheek-teeth,” at the back of the mouth, in that the 
cusps of these teeth are formed by a large triangular cusp with a much smaller one on each side. The 














dog, inasmuch—as will be seen in Fig. 2—they present, 
throughout, a large triangular cusp with a small cusp on 
each side, at the base. In the dog, the fourth tooth of 
the upper jaw, or “ carnassial,’’ has two large outer 
cusps and a small inner one, while the tooth immediately 
behind is transversely expanded and has four cusps. 
In the lower jaw, the carnassial, or first true molar, 
has three cusps externally, and a large inner expansion 
bearing three cusps. The last molar is reduced to a 
mere vestige in the lower jaw of the dog, but in the 
thylacine it is nearly as large as the tooth in front 
of it. These differences are not merely “ technical ”’ 
differences, for the peculiarities of the teeth of the 
thylacine are of a much older type than those of the dog. 

The thylacine is a marsupial, bearing a pouch on 
the belly as a nursery for its young. But it is a 
degenerate and _ relatively small structure, and 
opens backwards. That of the kangaroo, as everyone 
knows, opens upwards, and has a great carrying 
capacity. That of the thylacine, small though it is, 
has to carry four young ones. But I can find no 
record as to how the young get there and at what 
stage they leave this kindly shelter. The history 
of the birth of the young kangaroo and the progress 
of its weird journey to the pouch has been carefully 
studied. I described it on this page a long while 
ago. Will anyone ever have the good fortune to 
study the incidents of the birth of young thylacines, 
and how long they stay in this nursery ? All depends, 
in regard to this information, on the measures of 
protection devised for the last survivors of this race. 

In the space that is now left to me, I want to say 
as much as I can of that other Tasmanian carnivore 
whose existence is also in jeopardy. 
This is the ‘‘ Tasmanian devil” 
(Sarcophilus), a near relation of the 
thylacine, and of about the size of a 
badger. It is black, with a white bar 
across the chest. The head is dispro- 
portionately large ; and the ears of a 
curious shape, short and broad, and 
with a rounded upper margin. It is 
an ugly-looking animal, and of an 
ugly disposition. Jt has, indeed, 
been described as one of the most 
ferocious of all animals, hence the 
name “‘devil’’ conferred upon it. 
Being a burrower and nocturnal, very 
little seems to be known of its habits, 
save that, like its near relation, it 
wrought grievous destruction among 
the sheep introduced by the colonists. 
There are probably some of my 
Tasmanian readers who have gleaned 
THE DOG some information as to the habits 
of this animal, which has not yet 
found its way into books. I am 
wondering, as I write, how long it 





FOR ITS FEROCITY, AND ON THIS ACCOUNT DETESTED BY 


Its 


DESTRUCTIVENESS ON SHEEP-FARMS : THE * TASMANIAN 
DEVIL ” (Sarcophilus). 


It is of about the size of a badger, with a white band across the chest and fore-arm. Having now been 
exterminated in cultivated areas, it must be hoped that a remnant will find harbourage in the large area 
be set apart for the thylacine, where it can do no harm. 

Copyright Photographs (1 and 3) by D. Seth-Smith. 


will be before it is placed, with the thylacine, on 
the wholly protected list For I am told, on high 
authority, that it is diminishing in numbers. It 
might well share the territory to be reserved for 
its larger relative 
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UBMARINE-MEN WHO SANK NAZI WARSHIPS AND TRANSPORTS. 
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TO HER CREDIT. (Wide World.) “ADMIRAL SCHEER.” (Topical.) 


2 $ 
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— a. * bacace Spe SES _ —— 
LT.-CMDR. BENJAMIN BRYANT, OF THE LT.-CMDR. JOHN GRUDZINSKI, COM- LIEUT. W. D. KING, WHOSE SUBMARINE, LT.-CMDR. J. H. FORBES, OF THE { 
SUBMARINE ‘“‘ SEALION,’? ACCOUNTED MANDING THE POLISH SUBMARINE “SNAPPER,” HAS SEVERAL SINKINGS ‘ SPEARFISH,” WHICH TORPEDOED THE %& 
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FOR A LARGE TRANSPORT. (C.P.) 2 *“ ORZEL,’’ SANK A TRANSPORT. (C.P.) 
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THE BIG POLISH SUBMARINE “ ORZEL.’’ THE EPIC STORY OF HER ESCAPE FROM 
THE BALTIC IS PROBABLY TO BE FILMED. (Sport and General.) 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE SUBMARINE * SUNFISH,”’ LT.-CMDR. J. E. SLAUGHTER (L.) i 

WHICH SANK FOUR SHIPS TOTALLING 17,000 TONS (Topral.) \ 
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“; WAVING AND CHEERING ON THEIR RETURN: THE CREW OF THE ‘“ SPEARFISH,” WHICH ( } SAFE HOME AGAIN: OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE “ SEALION,"’ AFTER ( 
# REGISTERED MORE THAN ONE TORPEDO HIT ON THE ‘‘ ADMIRAL SCHEER.” (Associated Press.) { SINKING THE ADOLF LEONHARDT”’ IN THE SKAGERRAK (Central Press.) } 
| EE Nee SLIT Ee IER TERN NS POL AIEEE LE EEO icesaaneaciuhianiee pice rd ae a eh ne ae 
Several Allied submarines recently have safely reached home ports after outstand | a British port H.M.S. “ Sealion" torpedoed the 2593-ton “ Adolf Leonhardt "’ 
ingly successful trips. The Polish submarine “ Orzel "’ was responsible for torpedoing at about the same time as the * Orzel"’ had her success The * Spearfish was 
and sinking the German transport ‘Rio de Janeiro,”’ of 5261 tons It was early | the submarine that attacked the Admiral Scheer" pocket-battleship. She was 
last September that, after leaving Gdynia and eluding an attempt to intern her | sighted travelling at high speed, and was first thought to be a destroyer 
at Tallinn, in Estonia, the ‘ Orzel'’ cruised for nearly a month in the Baltic Spearfish " attacked, and as she made her escape the impact of torpedoes was 


Ultimately, running the gauntlet of German patrols off the Danish coast, she reached | distinctly heard in the submarine 
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A U.S. MILITARY ATTACHE KILLED 
BY GERMAN BOMB. 





PERSONALITIES AND OCCASIONS, 
PEACEFUL AND WARLIKE. 
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~ RT. REV. GUY V. SMITH. ~~ MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL. “7 CARDINAL VERDIER. “= SIR BERTRAND GLANCY, KC.LE. “7 ADMIRAL~SIR E. GAUNT. 
Nominated by the King for election Died at Pau, April 9; aged seventy- Died April 9; aged seventy-six. A Appointed Governor of the Punjab in : Died April 20; aged seventy-five. Led 
as Bishop of Leicester in place of five. Her performance as Paula in great patriot who occupied the Primacy successign to Sir Henry Duffield : Fifth Division of the Fleet at Jutland. 
Dr. Bardsley, who has retired. ““The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ”’ put of France during the past difficult Craik, on expiry of the six months’  C.-in-C. Western Approaches, 1921-22. 
Bishop Suffragan of Willesden since her at once in the first rank of famous decade. Ordained at Rome, April 9, extension of his term of office. At : and of the East Indies, 1917-19, 
1929, and Rector of St. Andrew English actresses. Acted in success 1887, Elected Superior-General of St. present Political Adviser to the Crown # Bornat Melbourne,Australia,son of the 
Undershaft since 1934. Archdeacon after success under Sir George Sulpice, 1929, during which year he Representative. -Political Secretary late judge Gaunt. Joined Navy, 1878. 
of Colombo, 1925-29; Priest in Alexander, Sir Herbert Tree and was nominated to the Archbishopric to the Government of India since Previously commanded battleships 

es Ordinary to the King, 1916-19. ~. Sir John Hare. Pn, of Paris and created a Cardinal. A. ‘ Majestic,” “Queen ” and “Superb.” = 
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GENERAL SIR JOHN G. DILL. 
New Vice-Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. Aged fifty-eight. Has been 
commanding the First Corps in 
France. Previously General Officer 
C.O.C., Aldershot Command. Com- 
mander, British Forces in Palestine, 
when the rebels offered £500 for 
his head. Pa 


4 MAJOR-GENERAL DE WIART. ~% 
As we go to press, Major - General 
Carton de Wiart, V.C., is stated to be 
in command of the British forces at 
Namsos. A veteran of three wars, he 
has lost the sight of one eye. Escaped 
from Poland into Rumania after the 
invasion. Is believed to be operating 
with the Sth Norwegian Division, 7 
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THE KING AND QUEEN WATCH FRENCH CANADIANS TAKING OVER GUARD DUTIES AT 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE: TROOPS OF THE ROYAL 22ND IN THE PALACE COURTYARD. 


From April 17 to 21 the Royal 22nd, the French Canadian Regiment, took over guard duties at the 
Royal Palaces, being then relieved by the Toronto Scottish, who were on duty until April 25. Every 
man chosen for duty at Buckingham Palace was six foot tall, a sergeant from each unit being also 
detailed to serve as orderly to the King. The officers of the Royal 22nd gave the Royal Toast in French. 


Ya ~~ “ AIR MARSHAL R. E. C. PEIRSE. 7 
“a New Vice-Chief of the Air Staff. 


Aged forty-eight. Formerly Deputy 
Chief (1937), having been A.O.C. 
British Forces in Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan and Deputy Director 
of Operations and Intelligence at the 
Air Ministry. Awarded D.S.O. in 
~. 1915 when serving with R.N.AS. 2 
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f VICE-ADMIRAL T. S. V. PHILLIPS. * 
Formerly Deputy Chief, made Vice- 
Chief of Naval Staff, April 22. Aged 
fifty-two. In 1938 appointed Commo- 
dore of the Home Fleet Destroyer 
Flotillas, which he relinquished last 
year to become D.C.N.S. A grandson 
of Admiral Sir Algernon de Horsey, 
* renowned Victorian seaman. a 
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MR. H. A. L. FISHER, O.M. MR. G. N. BARNES, C.H. 

Died April 18; aged seventy-five. Died April 20; aged eighty-one. A 
Warden, New College, Oxford, since member of Mr. Lloyd ree’s War 
1925. President of the Board of Cabinet, and a signatory at the Treaty 
Education, 1916-22. M.P. Hallam of Versailles. Began life as a working 
Division of Sheffield, 1916-18 ; English engineer. Later General Secretary 
Universities, 1918-26. President of of the Amalgamated Society of 

' the British Academy, 1928-32. Engineers. M.P. for West Glasgow 

a Eminent historian. eS (Gorbals), 1906-22. z 
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A U.S. MILITARY ATTACHE KILLED IN A NAZI f DR. A. C. HADDON, F.R.S. 7 THE DUKE OF RUTLAND. \ ff tne B.z.F.’s EQUIPMENT FOR NORWAY : ARCTIC % 
AIR RAID: CAPTAIN ROBERT LOSEY, WITH i Died at Cambridge, April 20; aged Died at his seat at Belvoir Castle, DRESS, WITH WHITE CAMOUFLAGE OVERALI 
shty-four. Eminent anthropologist Grantham, April 21 ; aged fifty-three. , 2 
: i ‘ NORWAY. ; eeoy ; Be ; AND SNOW-SHOES. 
MES. HARRIMAN, U.S. MIBIGIRR TO KOR # and ethnologist; Fellow of Christ's A leading authority on some aspects : 
Mr. Cordell Hull, U.S. Secretary of State, expressed i College Former President, Royal of mediaval art, and a member of Equipment for the Allies in Norway was assembled 
in Washington on April 22 his “deep sorrow and i Anthropological Institute. Led Cam- the Royal Commission on Historical by Canadian and British firms .dp absolute secrecy 
regret "’ at the news of the death of Captain Robert bridge Anthropological Expedition to Manuscripts. Succeeded his father, within a month of the first suggestion that British 
Losey, American military Attaché in Stockholm i i Torres Straits, New Guinea, and 1925 Also Marquess of Granby, troops might be needed in a Northern climate It 
killed on April 21 during an air raid on Dombas. ,“ Sarawak. 1898-99 A» Baron Manners of Haddon ~. includes sledees, ski-boots, and specially lined coats a 
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ILITARY 
history is 
being made so fast, and with such unexpected changes, 
that historians must be at a loss how to name the present 
war, and what it may ultimately be called is a matter of 
pure speculation. So far it has hardly qualified, geographic- 
ally, to be the second Great War or World War, but later 
on it might conceivably become even greater, and that 
would complicate also the nomenclature of the past. Then, 
too, there is the question whether to treat as part of it, 
or as a separate affair, the ostensibly unrelated Russo- 
Finnish struggle, described—in its earlier stages—in ‘‘ Fin- 
LAND Ficuts.” By H. B. Elliston. With 20 Illustrations 
and 6 Maps (Harrap; 15s.). Here we have the personal 
experiences and impressions, vividly told, of a well-known 
American journalist, who was in Firiland when the Russian 
invasion began. Though his book appeared before the 
fighting ended, it is a valuable picture 
of events, personalities and conditions. 
Moreover, it throws much light, inci- 
dentally, on the whole Scandinavian 
problem. 


Herbert Elliston, who is Financial 
Editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
had been in Europe for some months, 
studying neutrality questions, when the 
shadow of coming events drew him to 
Finland. He knows the country and its 
people well, and he had interviews with 
leading men, including Kaarlo Paasikivi, 
who told him about his (pre-war) negotia- 
tions in Moscow, remarking that “ Stalin 
did all the talking at our conferences. 
Molotoff never took any initiative.”” Mr. 
Elliston’s arrival in Finland was well- 
timed from a Press point of view. “I was 
standing on the frontier of Eastern 
Karelia,” he writes, “ just eighteen hours 
before the Russian hordes came pouring 
over. I arrived back in Helsinki exactly 
eight hours before the Russian airmen 
swooped down on the city. As to the 
Helsinki horrors, the facts speak for them- 
selves, and the wave of indignation that 
swept over the civilised world did not 
leave out the foreign community in 
Helsinki. I will give only three illustra- 
tions. A British Consul promptly resigned 
and asked the Finnish Government for 
permission to form a Foreign Legion. A 
German newspaper-man, in order to join 
the Finnish Army, threw up a task of 
shepherding all the Germans in Helsinki 
on to a German boat in harbour. A 
Press attaché at the Swedish Legation 
decided to leave his service and hurry 
home and do his bit in promoting a 
Swedish Legion.” 


WHICH 


Very significant is the author’s account of 
Germany’s naval activities off the Swedish coast. 
‘* All along the Baltic coast of Sweden,” he writes, 
‘“German naval vessels and aircraft have been 


flagrantly violating the neutrality of Sweden’s 
territorial waters.”” Discussing the wider im- 
plications of the Scandinavian imbroglio at the 


time when he was writing, Mr. Elliston forecasts 
the advantages to the Allies of a Northern diver- 
sion (since brought about by the German invasion 
of Norway) and also the disadvantages to Germany 
of her entanglement with Russia, particularly if 
Russia proved successful in Finland. Russia can 
hardly have been gratified by some of her German 
ally’s proceedings, as reported by the author. Thus, 
for example, he writes: “Before the [Russo- 
Finnish] war was more than a week old they (the 
Germans} had shown misgivings about the Soviet 
attack on Finland. They even began to put 
on their radios the offic ial Finnish war news. 

They allowed Italian planes to pass through Ger- 
many in sealed cars, till the world’s Press got 
wind of the transit and the Soviet protested to 
Berlin. Later they began to send some war 
materials to Finland themselves. German 
officers speak openly about Soviet Schweinerei and 
give money to Swedish campaign chests for Finland.” 


Our Navy’s recent victory at Narvik illumin- 
ates Mr. Elliston’s references to that port and his 
further predictions regarding the benefit to the Allies 
of a Northern diversion. Here he declares : ‘‘ It would stop 
Scandinavian trade with Germany, and it would stop in par- 
ticular Lapland ore shipments to Germany out of the Norwe 
gian port of Narvik. Sweden is the No. 1 supplier of 
Germany . . . and its main export is the iron ore of Swedish 
Lapland. Some observers call Swedish iron Germany’s 
jugular vein. ... Not only in the air, but in iron, the 
Germans are at a growing disadvantage, unless they can 


keep open the way to Swedish iron. * If the Allies succeed 
in cutting off Germany’s metal supplies effectively,’ says 
a writer in the London Times on January 21, * they have 


every chance of uncovering Germany's heel of A¢ hilles at 
a comparatively early date.’ A knowing writer, this 
Germany at this time of the year [i.e., up to April) is really 
dependent for imports upon the ore [shipped from} Narvik. 
British lay opinion thinks that the British blockade 
is preventing any Swedish ore exports from leaving 
Narvik . The British Admiralty is better informed 


between Mr. Sumner Welles and 


ironic result that, 





THE REMOVAL 


WHICH HE 
A TREMENDOUS 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


Not only is Germany getting ore out of Narvik, but she has 
actually succeeded in sending to the bottom of the Narvik 
fjord one of Britain’s own ore boats! ... The German 
U-boat came 25 miles into the fjord and right under the 
nose of the Norwegian coastguard sank the Britisher as 
she was leaving Narvik port.’”’ The above passage was 
written, apparently, about the beginning of this year. 
From it we can realise the immense value of Admiral 
Whitworth’s crushing blow. 


Idealists who look forward to a new order in Europe 
after the present war, when the lion shall lie down with the 
lamb, and so forth, will realise the difficulties to be over- 
come more fully, perhaps, if they read “ Gustav STRESE- 
MANN.” His Diaries, Letters and Papers. Edited and 





MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING BY THE GERMAN PROPAGANDA DEPARTMENT : 
PRESS CONFERENCE 
APPEARED 

BOUNDARIES OF EUROPE AS DESIRED 


The photograph which later temporarily engaged world-wide interest was taken during the interview 
Reynaud in Paris, and the map shown in it was alleged by the 

Germans to illustrate the Allies’ territorial ambitions. Actually in great haste, and with no map to refer 
to, a retoucher at the printing works of “ L’Illustration’’ had drawn in frontiers from memory, with the 
h he robbed Germany of her latter-day “ conquests,” he prophetically “ 

her Denmark. His mistakes were so numerous and glaring ~~ =,* Goebbels could have contrived 


IN BERLIN, AT WHICH A HUGE REPRODUCTION 


IN THE FRENCH “ L’ILLUSTRATION,” AND ALLEGED 


altho 


to take the matter seriously. 
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DOORS OF HITLER'S CHANCELLERY IN BERLIN, 
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two types of 
mentality. It could only be bridged by long and drastic 
education. 


Among the most memorable things in the book are 
Stresemann’s hitherto unpublished account of his famous 
meeting with Briand in the inn at Thoiry, and Briand’s 
version of the same occasion. Interesting, too, is the 
account of the former’s attitude to Germany’s internal 
politics. *‘‘ Stresemann,” we read, ‘a genuine parliament- 
arian, wanted no dictatorship for Germany, but an effective 
Government, chosen by the people and supported by the 
people. His faith in the force of true leadership, his hope 
in the revitalisation of the German middle class, with 
national, liberal, and social aims, conceived the develop- 
ment of domestic policy in a sense that was based on the 
possibility of shaping the constitution in 
such a form as would express the spirit 
of the nation.” 


Stresemann, as appears from his talk 
with Briand at Thoiry, was inclined to 
underrate the danger of Germany's 
** private armies.’’ More than a year before 
his death, however, he had a taste of 
what was in store, when, in April 1928, 
he addressed a meeting in the Birgerbrau 
Cellar at Munich. ‘ Let us combine,” he 
said, ‘‘ what ‘was good in the older Ger- 
many with that revival of the sense of 
responsibility which the German people 
have acquired from the new constitution, 
and let us work together at the solution 
of those great questions with which we, 
especially in the next few years, will have 
to deal.” The meeting, however, ended 
in disorder, being broken up by Nazi 
rowdies, who cheered for Hitler and sang 
the Hitler song. Commenting on these 
proceedings, a Bavarian paper said: 
* How long are Hitler’s men to be allowed 
to continue this sort of thing? ... It 
must be possible to protect other citizens 
against the terrorism of these gangs.” 
Unhappily gangsterdom proved too strong. 


How different Europe might have be- 
come if Stresemann had lived longer, and 
“the great triumvirate” of conciliation 
had succeeded in making their ideas pre- 
vail! What spokesman of the Reich to- 
day could ever be imagined reaching the 
lofty standard of world-embracing thought 
and sympathy that inspired Stresemann’s 
last speech, on Sept. 4, 1929, before the 
League Assembly at Geneva ? This speech, 
given in full in the present volume, was 
twice postponed owing to his heart attacks. 
In the course of it he defended the idea 
of “ unified action by the States of Europe,” and 
in his concluding passage he said : ‘** Herr Briand 
once pointed out how extraordinarily difficult it 
was to win over the younger generation to this 
conception of international understanding and 
peace, because poetry has hitherto been dominated 
by the heroism of war. Doubtless this is correct, 
and we should realise and be glad that heroism, 
the dedication of life to a great ideal, will never 
die out among the nations. But I think I may 
appeal to those who live in the memories of the 
heroism of the youth of all nations, in the history 
of many centuries and millenniums, by pointing 
out that the technical wars of the future, apart 
from any other considerations, will offer little 
scope for personal heroism. I believe that there 
will be enough occasion for heroism in the vast 
opportunities of the conquest of Nature by man 
kind, even to the sacrifice of life for great ideas, 
and that here is a wide field where in time to 
come the eternal riddle of the relation of man to 
the Universe may continue to be studied, to the 
greatest advantage of humanity itself.” 
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One of 


the enthusiastic reformers 
already 


considering—not a moment too soon—a 
reorganisation of our continent after the present war, 


who are 


IS SACRIFICING TO “ BOOST” THE REICH’S METAL COLLECTION. is the author of ‘ Feperat Europe.” Being the 

DRIVE FOR METAL OF ANY KIND HAS BEEN INSTITUTED, case for European Federation, together with a 

SO SEVERE IS THE SHORTAGE. (A.P.) Draft Constitution of a United States of Europe 

With Foreword by Norman Angell (Michael 

Translated by Eric Sutton. Vol. III. (Macmillan; 25s.). Joseph; tos. 6d.). Aristide Briand, it may be recalled, 
This book 


the final instalment in the record of a noble 
but ill-starred endeavour for European peace and recon- 
ciliation—takes us back to the hopeful days of the (Austen) 
Chamberlain- Briand-Stresemann “ trinity " (as the editor of 
the volume calls it, though an apter term might have been 
‘triumvirate "). These three men, to whom the Oslo 
Committee jointly awarded the Nobel Peace Prize, really 
did seem at one time to be coming within sight of the 
desired goal, but their aspirations were finally nullified by 
Stresemann’s untimely death in morally 
and intellectually, the last great German statesman, for he 
possessed qualities which are out of favour in Germany 
to-day—a broad human outlook, truthfulness, and respect 
for the pledged word. Comparison of his speeches 
writings with those of men who seem to 
patriotism without honour, preferring 
truth, and violence to co-operation, 


1929. He was, 


and 
glorify 
propaganda to 
exposes the gulf 


was a believer in such union 
I hope to discuss Mr 
later, but meanwhile 
lebensraum, without 
annexing more. 


as a cure for Europe's ills 

Mackay’s carefully considered work 
I am suffering from a certain lack of 
possessing people’s knack of 
The same remarks apply to several other 


some 


notable books bearing on the international situation 

namely, “* THouGuts in War-Time.” By William Temple, 
Archbishop of York (Macmillan ; 4s. 6d.) ; “* How tHe Arr 
Force Derenps Us.” By Major C. ¢ Turner. Illus 
trated (Allen and Unwin; 5s.); “THe Mercuant Navy 
Ficuts.”” Tramps against U-boats. By A. D. Divine 


Illustrated (Murray ; 2s. 6d.); “ THe Secret Services or 


Evrore.” By Robert Boucard Iranslated by Ronald 
Leslie-Melville Illustrated (Stanley Paul; 12s. 6d); 
*Deaptock War.” By Tom Wintringham Faber 

8s. 6d.); and * Tue TOTALITARIAN Enemy.” By 


F. Borkenau (Faber * tos. 6d.) 
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THE GREEK GOLDSMITH’S ART OF THE 7TH-CENT. B.C. eastern sea- traffickers the 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FIVE EXQUISITE GOLD HEAD 


islands owed their knowledge 
of Asiatic art. 


ORNAMENTS FROM THE ISLAND OF MELOS, NOW ADDED 


TO THE ATHENS NATIONAL MUSEUM. 
By MISS JEANNE CONSTANTINOU, Assistant, Athens N 


During the eighth and 


l Museum. (Photo- seventh centuries B.C. trade 





graphs by Courtesy of Dr. K. Kourouniotes, Director, Athens Nati 1M ) 
(See ill ions on opposite page.) 





The importance of Melos as an ancient centre of art 
in the Azgean is demonstrated by extant Melian 
amphore, and by the wonderful fresco of flying-fish 
(c. 1600 B.C.) found at Phylakopi in 1897 by the 
British School at Athens ; which, however, is Minoan 
in style and possibly, therefore, an import from Crete. 
Nearly a century previously—in 1820—the discovery 
occurred, in a field below the Roman theatre, of the 
celebrated ‘‘de Milo’ Venus, now in the Louvre. 
In this article are described five exquisite and mar- 
vellously preserved gold personal ornaments, each 
almost 1} inches in diameter, originally found by 
a peasant on Melos in 1862, and as lovely in their 
entrancing freshness as the poppies that everywhere 
carpet the island’s green slopes in April. They 
were recently added to the National Museum's 
antique treasures in Athens, after remaining out of 
sight in State custody for seventy-seven years. 





HE Cyclades, the central islands of the Greek 
Archipelago, owing to their position between 
Europe and Asia, have naturally been subjected to 
external influences from the East and from the West, 
which vary according to their source. To these are 
due the great diversity of art in the Greek islands. 
Unluckily, we possess insufficient evidence, in the 
form of sculpture, vases and other antiquities, to 
enable us to trace the chronological development in 
any island except Melos. 


This island, which has a magnificent natural 
harbour, was distinguished for the originality and 
refinement of its works of art. The British excava- 
tions there, under Sir Cecil Smith and Dr. Hogarth, 
from 1895 to 1899, showed that throughout the Bronze 
Age the island had been the centre of a flourishing 
civilisation. Melos then owed its prosperity to the 
fact that obsidian, so valuable a material for small 
cutting-instruments in early times, abounds in the 
island. In the ruins of a prehistoric walled town 
were found many fine vases and a wonderful fresco 
of flying-fish, showing the inhabitants’ keen interest 
in the observation and representation of natural 
subjects, floral and marine. 


With the opening of the Iron Age Melos lost the 
privileged position which its obsidian gave it, and 
in the disturbances which heralded the transition 
from the Bronze to the Iron Age the islands were 
specially affected. The safety of sea traffic afforded 
by the Minoan and Mycenzan sea powers was lost 
and trade passed into the hands of foreigners, such 





TWO ENLARGED VIEWS OF THE GOLD ORNAMENT ILLUSTRATED IN THE CENTRE OF THIS PAGE, TAKEN FROM DIFFERENT ANGLES, AND SHOWING THE 
GRIFFINS WITH THEIR TINY EARS AND HORNS, AND TONGUES LOLLING FROM THEIR GAPING BEAKS; AND THE BEES IN THE ACT OF SETTLING ON FLOWERS. 
The harmonious combination of the fantastic, but exactly rendered griffins’ heads, with the extremely realistic bees, whose wings seem almost to tremble as they settle 
to any other style of art, though parallels could be suggested from media#val and from 
twentieth-century conceptions. The granulation pattern meandering over the whole design is reminiscent of the Orient, and yet it is handled with such restraint that it 
enhances the delicacy and richness of the whole without obscuring the basic design. The bees and griffins’ heads on the six petals would appear to have been in the 


on the flowers, produces an effect of strange beauty unlike that known 


relations in the Levant were 
established between Egypt in 
one direction and Assyria in 
another. Two of the larger islands, Cyprus and Rhodes, 
were in direct touch with the Orient and served as inter- 
mediaries. Thus oriental motives, floral 
and plant designs, winged and fantastic 
creatures drawn from an art _ that 
was largely decorative, became favourites 
in the Cyclades. They flourished par- 
ticularly in Melos, where the orientalis- 
ing style attained a high standard. 
Fresh evidence of this has recently 
come to light. 





The five gold ornaments illustrated 
with this article have, since December 
last, been in the National Museum at 
Athens. They date from the oriental- 
ising period, about 650-600 B.C. and 
are of pale gold, which in colour re- 
sembles that from Asia Minor. They 
were accidentally found in 1862 by a 
peasant of Melos in digging the founda- 
tions of his house near the place called 
Limni, or Trypiti, not very far from 
the spot where the famous Venus of 
Milo had been found in 1820. The facts 
recorded about the find incline us to 
believe that they were associated with 
a skeleton, but we cannot now tell 
whether they were funerary offerings 
or actually worn by the dead. In any 
case, whether funerary or not, they 
appear from the sockets behind them 
to have been threaded on a band which 
passed round the hair. The Ministry 
of Public Instruction bought them = 
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placed for safe custody in the Caisse d'état, where 
they remained unknown for almost eighty years! 
Their history might thus be termed a romance 
of archeology. 


These gold ornaments are in brilliant condition, 
of high artistic value, and of most excellent work- 
manship. They are in the shape of six-petalled 
rosettes, almost 1} inches in diameter, which serve 
as bases for a most unusual decoration. Two of 
these jewels have a small lion’s head set in the 
centre ; and a third has a bull’s head. A strand of 














for seven or eight hundred drachme, 
then about thirty pounds, which was 
a good price at that time. They were 





UNSURPASSED IN DELICACY, THOUGH DATING FROM THE 

SEVENTH CENTURY B.C.: THIS MELIAN GOLD ORNAMENT 

IS REPRODUCED HERE FACSIMILE SIZE TO SHOW THE 

MINUTE PERFECTION. OF THE GRIFFINS’ HEADS AND 
BEES WHICH DECORATE IT. 


arranged symmetrically, one bee being apparently missing. 


CYCLADES 


A MAP SHOWING THE SITUATION OF THE ISLAND OF MELOS IN THE 
GROUP, AND INDICATING ITS DISTANCE FROM ATHENS 


(100 MILES APPROXIMATELY). 


twisted gold wire and a row of fine granulations 
surround the petals, and on each petal is a small 
stylised flower which is star-shaped, with a corolla 
of six petals. The other two rosettes have a much 
more complicated ornamentation. In the centre 
of one is perched a small bird with spread wings, and 
in the centre of the other is a griffin head. On the 
six petals of the former are arranged alternately 
small griffin heads and flies poised on flowers, and 
on the latter griffin heads alternate with bees, also 
poised on flowers. The heads of the animals are 
enriched with fine granulated designs, as are also 
the surfaces of the rosettes themselves. 


These jewels have an exotic aspect, due to the 
combination of representations of natural and fan- 
tastic creatures with stylised flowers. The same 
tendency can be seen in a 
Melian vase of the same period 
in the National Museum at 
Athens, which displays a simi- 
lar preoccupation with decora- 
tive detail. The delicacy of 
these golden rosettes and the 
exquisite skill of their crafts- 
manship are indescribable, and 
the photographs cannot do 
justice either to the bird flut- 
tering over the centre of one 
or to the bees and flies which, 
with wings still seemingly a- 
quiver, appear to have just 
settled on the flowers. 


Archaic gold-work of this 
quality is rare in Greek art. 
There is in red gold, from 
the Acropolis at Athens, a 
small model griffin-head rather 
different in style. Various 
European museums _ possess 
examples of such jewellery 
from Melos. There is a 
rosette in Paris from that 
island and two similar rosettes 
in the British Museum, per- 
haps from Melos too, and 
yet another at Bologna. ° All 
these, however, are com- 
pletely surpassed by the 
brilliance of these fresh ex- 
amples, now at long Iast 
National Museum 
at Athens. 
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A NEW REVELATION OF GREEK BEAUTY: 
THE LIVING REALISM AND ELEGANT FANTASY OF THE MELOS ROSETTES. 
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Above: AN ENLARGED 
VIEW OF ONE OF THE 
FIVE GOLD ROSETTES 
FROM MELOS, with 
CENTRAL BIRD ORNA- 
MENT—REVEALING THE 
CONSUMMATE CRAFTSMAN- 
SHIP. (SEE ALSO BELOW.) 


Left: EVOCATIVE, IN DESIGN, 
DELICACY, AND FINISH, OF 
RENAISSANCE JEWELLERY : 
A GOLD, SIX - PETALLED 
ROSETTE WITH ROWS OF 
FINE GRANULATIONS. 


+----------------->- + - - > - ee 


“{ TOP AND SIDE VIEWS OF TWO COMPANION “ LION- 
HEAD ”’ ROSETTES, DECORATED WITH STRANDS OF 

Se — ) TWISTED GOLD WIRE AND STYLISED FLOWERS. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE “ BULL’S- HEAD" ROSETTE, @ *\ EMBODYING ORIENTAL MOTIVES: ANOTHER ENLARGED VIEW OF A GOLD ROSETTE, WITH CENTRAL FIGURE 
FOUND, WITH THE COMPANION HEAD - ORNAMENTS, § OF A SMALL BIRD WITH SPREAD WINGS, AND WITH GRIFFINS’ HEADS ALTERNATING ON THE PETALS 
BY A MELOS PEASANT IN 1862 WITH FLIES SETTLED ON FLOWERS. (ACTUAL SIZE, ABOUT I} IN. ACROSS.) 
In looking upon these marvellous products of a jeweller of the seventh century B.C. oriental craftsmen are only too prone to produce. The five gold ornaments 
one does not know which to admire most, the originality of the con- | were made at Melos about 650-600 B.C., possibly in the very year 624, in which 
ception, the minute perfection of the goldsmith’s work, or his good taste A Draco gave his famous code to the Athenians and centuries before the “ golden 
fine sense of fitness restrained his great technical mastery, kept it subservient to | age’ of Greek Art Oriental influence was in the ascendant, as is plainly 
the basic design, and prevented him from turning a Mediterranean masterpiece | evident, but the Greek spirit has modified its exuberance. It is hardly necessary 
into an elaborate technical tour-de-force of accumulated ornamentation such as to say that such ancient Greek goldwork is extremely rare 
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“BITTER CREEK”: By JAMES BOYD. “NATIVE SON”: BY RICHARD WRIGHT. “SAM”: BY JOHN SELBY.* 


Ton long American novels have just come my 

way together, all showing a degree of enthusiasm 
and industry which, at the moment, is more evident 
in Transatlantic fiction than in our own. Before making 
any general remarks on the subject, I might as well 
briefly describe them; it would be a catholic taste 
which would enjoy them all equally well. 

Mr. Boyd’s “ Bitter Creek’’ is, to me, rather a 
novelty: it has all the elements of the familiar 
Cowboy Story, or Westerner, but is written with an 
ease and distinction not commonly bestowed on the 
type. The period covers the ‘eighties and ’nineties, 
and there is a full and crowded picture of the world 
(on the edge of mountain and plain) of large ranches, 
nights under the stars, long trails, 
stampeding steers, brandings, back-chat, 
fights, saloons, debauches, love, revenge, 
and blackguardism. There is an ex- 
tremely good minor Indian war, with 
U.S. troops, Crow scouts, and the rescue 
of a captive lady, and there is a story 
of marital misunderstanding rather long 
drawn out. But for myself I found 
the most engaging part of the book 
the early chapters, in which the boy- 
hero, escaping from an unhappy home, 
wanders westward for thousands of 
miles, sleeping in woods and caves, 
and getting odd jobs, with strange 
fairy-tale creatures with names like 
Uncle Coon and Dr. Antelope. Towards 
the end of his journey he is befriended 
by a cowboy called Springtime, who 
introduces him to an elderly character, 
Mr. Absolute Jones, whose exaggerated 
talk is racy enough for Mark Twain. 
Here he is in the course of a description 
of a man who bought a bottle of his 
really powerful liquor. The man returned 
with a full-sized grizzly behind him: 
‘Naturally I start to unlimber my 
artillery, but the tinhorn lets out a 
holler : ‘ Don’t shoot!’ he says, point- 
ing at the bear. ‘He don’t mean no 
harm. He just wants to play three- 
card monte.’ 

““ When he makes that talk I don’t 
know whether to draw a bead on the 
bear or him. But he keeps on. Says 
that liquor I sold him set him up to 
where the next thing he knowed he 
was in a bear den on Yellow Horse 
teaching a bear, which was this same 
bear, to play three-card monte. Said 
he had to whip him every night to 
do it, but in the end he got this bear 
to where he could set up and_ lose 
two or three hundred dollars as good 
as any white man. 

‘* Absolute combed his moustaches 
reflectively. ‘ That's an absolute fact,’ 
he said. 

‘‘Springtime peered deeply into his 
cup. ‘That must have been a mighty 
interesting spectacle,’ he said. 

‘*«T reckon it was while it lasted,’ 
Absolute said. 

«Liquor give out, I reckon,’ 
Springtime said. 

‘**« Bear’s dust give out,’ Absolute 


nuggets that was in the pants of a 
prospector he'd ate the year before. 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


especially the negroes. We open with a negro mother 
and her three children (the eldest a boy of twenty) 
living in a single rat-ridden room in a Chicago slum, 
and the book proceeds from squalor to squalor, from 
horror to horror. The boy, Biggar, a young wastrel 
and thief, is taken on as chauffeur by a millionaire 
philanthropist. On his first evening his employer's 
“ advanced” daughter goes with him to a nigger 
café and gets so drunk that he has to take her to bed. 
There, by accident, and in peculiarly creepy circum- 
stances, he smothers her. Then, at dead of night, 
with the help of a trunk, an axe, and a furnace, he 
disposes of the body, and vanishes. Blackmail follows, 
another murder of a girl (out of fear), hidings in 





THE NORWEGIAN PRO-NAZI LEADER WHOSE NAME BECAME IN A NIGHT A SYNONYM 
said. ‘He had a right good pile of FOR ‘ TRAITOR’ THROUGHOUT EUROPE: MAJOR VIKDUN QUISLING, FOR A FEW DAYS 
PREMIER OF THE PUPPET “‘ NATIONAL GOVERNMENT’ 
Major Quisling, leader of the Samling, the pro-Nazi Norwegian party, became head of the “ puppet” 


FORMED BY THE GERMANS IN OSLO. 


Biggar : on the contrary, he makes him a half-human 
brute, who gets but a glimmer of light just before 
death. Yet, in spite of his horrible career, he is so 
constantly presented as the bewildered and frustrated 
child of circumstance that we can retain a certain 
sympathetic interest in him. Gradually his talent, 
suppressed desires for “‘ a life ’’ are revealed : he wanted 
to fly, or to be a sailor, and it was denied to his race ; 
and there is a rather long and cloudy dissertation 
by his counsel explaining the deep-seated maladies 
which led to him finding “ release’ in crime. Some 
of the incidentals—a blind old lady, a white cat 
with green eyes which watches the body-burning— 
seem deliberately calculated to pile on the agony in 
a Poé-esque manner. But the book 
has the power of intense feeling 
behind it. 

“Sam” is a comparatively light- 
weight book, in type resembling 
“‘ Babbitt,’”” but nothing like’ as good 
as that ever-fresh work. Nor is the 
hero so attractive as poor Babbitt. 
The publishers state that ‘‘ America 
is Sam and Sam is America.”’ It is 
gross flattery to Sam and gross libel 
on Uncle Sam, this drunken, raucous 
go-getter of an editor-cum-land-specu- 
lator being neither attractive nor 
credible. The dialogue is racy enough, 
though without the richness of Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis’s, and the pace is hot. 
Sam starts with a ‘“ wad’’ won at 
poker in a hotel bedroom from an 
intoxicated cattleman, proceeds from 
success to success on lines described 
by himself. ‘‘‘ An’, Martha,’ he roared 
so that Martha could imagine every 
ear in the building tingling, ‘the way 
I get the money’s simple. Any fool 
that couldn’t make pots o’ cash with 
the only afternoon newspaper in a 
growin’ town like this oughta be 
drowned. An’ I take the money soon’s 
as it comes in, maybe before, an’ I buy 
into every goddam thing that ’s boomin’. 
An’ then I take the money I get out 
o’ them things and buy some more, 
and—why, hell, you can’t stop me.’”’ 
There are the usual episodes; Sam 
collapses at the end and his wife is 
free to join her secret lover, a handsome 
German pianist. The period is the 
fifteen years before the war: the scene 
Centropolis, a Middle Western town 
which grows as one watches it. The 
development is well indicated; the 
author does not wholly approve of it ; 
but he does not spend much time 
moralising. 

These are three specimens of the 
very vigorous and flourishing contem- 
porary American novel, and they are all 
largely concerned with general back- 
grounds. That is the mark of the time— 
though it isn’t true of such a fastidious 
artist as Miss Cather. America spread 
so rapidly in the last century that, 
historically and geographically, there 
are enormous expanses inviting descrip- 
tion by authors with a gift for depicting 
period, place and movement. There 
is often an element of journalism in 
these books, and in construction they 


It took the tinhorn about a week to Norwegian Government set up by the Nazis on the German invasion of Norway. He announced his own often show signs of the influence of the 
win it all.’”’ R resignation on the Oslo radio on April 15, and stated that the administration of the German-occupied regions films: but they have the life of books 

There is a pathetic picture of the pone yey Be A en ae Ce ies = jameson pn cea poured out by energetic and curious 
bear following his old friend about and io the tow administration. “We should af be .peofeundiy qretefel to Major Culiling,” cald authors for an eager public all ardently 


howling outside the camp each night 
for ‘‘one more whirl at the cards.” 
Mr. Boyd writes vividly and delicately when he is 
describing things seen. He ought to do a picaresque, 
unargumentative novel about wanderings in the 
America, both urban and rural, of to-day 

Whatever effects ‘ Native Son’ may have, 
enjoyment will not be one. It is a fierce and powerful 
tract on behalf of the disinherited in America, and 


* “ Bitter Creek.” By James Boyd (William Heinemann, Ltd. ; 
Ss. 6d.). “ Native Son.” By Richard Wright (Victor Gollancz, Ltd. ; 
as. 6d.). “Sam.” By Joho Selby (Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 
Ltd. ; 98.) 


“The Times” on April 19; 


horrible houses, a flight over snow-covered roofs, 
capture amid the howls of a mob, and an inquest and 
trial during which the most flaming passions are 
released. In the background the reader is always 
aware of race-hatred, race-fear, the misery of those 
everywhere who are segregated in ghetto and slum, 
and the especial tragedy of the negroes, carried to 
America as slaves and now compelled to live, despised 
and dreaded, in a civilisation which doesn’t belong 
to them and to which they do not belong. 

It is a remarkable tour de force as narrative and 
exposition. The author does not sentimentalise over 


“he has added a new word to the English language.” 


(Wide World.) interested in the extraordinary ‘‘ Ro 


mance of America,”’ as apart from the 
experiences of individual characters. The general effect 
of it all is panoramic and dashing. We have gone 
a long way since representative American novelists 
were supposed to be Henry James, Howells, and 
Mrs. Wharton, none of whom would have been likely 
to turn their eyes towards either the past or the 
present of Oregon or North Dakota. Henry James 
did, it is true, go back to write a lovely, subtle, diffi- 
cult book called ‘‘ The American Scene,”’ which will have 
a few readers when the latest and most strenuous best- 
sellers are forgotten But his “ scene'’ was Newport, 
Washington Square, Boston, and the Woods of Maine 
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‘The time has come,”’ the Waiter said, 
“To talk of Rationing. 
The Fish is off, the Meat is off, 


But here’s the very thing — 





A lentil cutlet, underdone ; 


It’s plain, but nourishing.” 


Pa 


‘But wait a bit,” the Diner cried, 
‘*T must have more than that ! 

If that’s the best that you can do, 
P’ll— well, I'll eat my hat!” 


“Then this is what | would suggest,” 





_ The Waiter answered pat. 





‘* A Guinness. Sir. in times like these 
> ] > ] > ] 





Is what you chiefly need ; 
SEE a - There’s nothing like a Guinness, Sir, 


It’s very good indeed.’”’ 





The Diner had a Guinness and— 


He cordially agreed. 


G E846.C 
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HEN a man dies, it is usual for his 

gifts to friends and public institutions 
to be handed over to their new owners, and 
for the remainder of the collection to appear 
in the auction-room, where, during a brief 
week or ten days, the public can make its 
choice of what is left, before every item 
is dispersed to the ends of the earth in a 
single afternoon. The executors of the late 
Montague Shearman, K.C., have adopted a 
different policy. His whole collection, apart 
from a few items away on loan exhibitions, 
is now hung at the Redfern Gallery, and 
included in it are nine pictures and drawings 
left by him to the Contemporary Art Society— 
or, rather, the nine chosen by the Society 
according to the terms of the will for presenta- 
tion, six to the Tate Gallery, and three to 
the Ashmolean at Oxford. One of the six 
has gained a certain amount of notoriety in 
the past few days because of an unbelievably 
absurd dispute over its ownership. I am 
informed that it was bought under a hire- i 
purchase agreement, in which there was a 
clause to the effect that in the event of 
the purchaser’s death the picture should 
revert to the seller. All the dealers known 
to me are indignant that such a clause, which 
does not appear in their own agreements, 


2. A PICTURE OF THE LITTLE TOWN WHICH WAS G.H.Q. 
IN FRANCE DURING THE LAST WAR: “ MONTREUIL, FROM 


THE RAMPARTS >; BY WILSON STEER. 


should be involved in this or any other case. 
Presumably the seller, after taking thought, will 
agree to forgo the letter of his bond. The exhibition 
is marked by the production of a beautifully printed 
catalogue, with a cover by Kauffer, and a most charm- 
ing foreword by Mr. St. John Hutchinson who, in 
paying tribute to his friend, conveys a sense of the 
excitement they so often experienced together in 
their search for beauty. Yet how odd it is that so 
wise and cultivated a commentator should make a 
distinction between the pursuit of old and the pursuit 
of modern masters! Let me quote: “ This exhibition 
is a visual example of the collection by a man of sure 
taste and limited means. Too many people think 
that one cannot possess pictures unless one has a 
long pocket, or a long pedigree. This may be true 
of a collector of old masters. Old masters may 
enhance the reputation of a rising rich family, they 
tinay emphasise the quality of an old one, but if they 
are to be bought, experts must be used, large sums 
of money must be expended. The Old Master is 
really for the Public Gallery. The modern master 
is quite a different proposition: no expert need be 
called in, no big price need be paid, the adventure is 


entirely one’s own, the excitement personal, the desire 
iS to possess a beautiful object.’"” With respect, I 
vest that much of this argument is fallacious 





ENDOWS 
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THE WORLD OF ART IN 
ONE MAN'S COLLECTION. 


POOP LEPPARD 





WARTIME. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


for what on earth has the time factor to do with 
beauty ? And why should a_ two-hundred-year-old 
picture be fit for a public gallery and a two-day-old 
picture for our drawing-rooms? And why must 
one obtain expert advice about the former and not 





TYPICAL OF THE WORK OF A STRANGE AND WAYWARD GENIUS WHO 
INDIVIDUALITY : 


THE MOST PROSAIC SUBJECT WITH’ AN 
‘* MONTMARTRE,” BY MAURICE UTRILLO. 


Writing in the catalogue of this exhibition, Mr. St. John Hutchinson describes it as 
“a visual example of the collection of a man of sure taste and limited means.” 
late Montague Shearman left his pictures and drawings to the Contemporary Art Society, 
who have chosen nine. Six works have gone to the Tate Callery, and three to the 
Ashmolean. The four works reproduced on this p i 


“Redfe 
and range of the 150-odd items in the ern Gallery show. 





* YVONNE,” 
ANOTHER PICTURE BY 
RICHARD SICKERT GOES TO THE ASHMOLEAN 


4 ONE OF THE SICKERTS IN THE SHOW: 


A STUDY IN GREEN AND GOLD 


ive some idea of the quality 


about the latter ?—it is quite easy to buy poor stuff 
in either case, with or without expert advice, and it 
is good for the soul (and in the long run, for the pocket) 
to make a few thumping mistakes, for that is the way 
to learn ; it also prevents one from becoming puffed up 
with spiritual pride. Nor do I believe that 
many people buy Old Masters merely out of 
snobbery—there ’s a snob market for the 
moderns, too: a certain type of person likes 
to boast about his Picasso as a more old- 
fashioned man might boast of his Rembrandt. 
No, I think that in this respect Mr. Hutchin- 
son is overstating his case: I like much 
better his vivid account of how he and 
Mr. Shearman had their first introduction to 
modern French art—‘‘ it was when we were 
together at the Peace Conference in Paris 
in 1918. . . . There in Paris, where art did 
not seem an idiosyncrasy or a pose, where 
the workman looked into the picture-shops 
and at modern pictures, without splitting his 
sides with laughter, where the upper classes 
never looked at them at all, but where the 
middle classes bought them, because they 
liked them, one could see the artists of our 
renaissance flourishing like flowers in a 
flower-shop.”’ 

I may mention four works which give 
some idea of the quality and range of the 
150-odd items of the collection. A Toulouse- 
Lautrec ‘‘ Les Deux Amies,’’ is to go to the 
Tate Gallery, where presumably it will excite 
the derision of that section of visitors who 
hold firmly to the doctrine that a painter’s 
business is to paint pretty young women and 
no others. The subtle mauves, greens, orange 


The 





3. “INTERIOR: WOMAN AND DOG”; BY E. VUILLARD. 

ONE OF THE COLLECTION OF PICTURES LEFT BY THE 

LATE MONTAGUE SHEARMAN, K.C., WHICH ARE NOW 
BEING SHOWN AT THE REDFERN GALLERY. 


and blues of the colour scheme would be lost in a repro- 
duction ; but I cannot help speaking of the ‘‘ beauty” 
of this remarkable picture. I use inverted commas 
for the benefit of all who will see in it nothing but 
horror and degradation, and who protest that a pair of 
evil, ailing females existing in an aura of viciousness 
is no subject for art. Nevertheless, this seems to 
me a very great picture indeed, disturbing and 
terrible. Fig. 2 on this page is an entrancing view 
of Montreuil, the little town which was G.H.Q. in 
France during the last war, by Mr. Wilson Steer, 
all green and gold—one of two Steers in the show. 
Fig. 4 is as good a Sickert as the several other 
Sickerts bought by Mr. Shearman (one of them, a 
small picture of St. Mark’s, at Venice, goes to the 
Ashmolean), while Fig. 1 is a delicious Utrillo, that 
strange and difficult genius who takes an empty 
street and somehow gives it a life of its own. The old 
pictures include some good, but to my mind not super- 
fine Rowlandson drawings, and at least one Constantin 
Guys, which I should be tempted to describe as the best 
this gifted illustrator of life under the Second Empire 
ever did, if I were not well aware that one is liable 
to come across one just as good at any moment. Asa 
record of one man’s joyous adventures in collecting 
this is undoubtedly a show of extraordinary interest 
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ON ART COLLECTING. 


ae odd pretence in this country that art doesn’t really matter—that 

a man who is serious about it is perhaps not quite all he should be— 
has not prevented us from producing some pretty good painters and crafts- 
men, and learning a thing or two from across the Channel and the North Sea ; 
nor has it prevented innumerable choice spirits in the past from gathering 
together great collections of pictures and other objects. No doubt the fashion 
set by Charles I. in employing Rubens not only as painter but as agent for 
purchases of other works of art had something to do with the subsequent 
enthusiasm of the eighteenth-century Englishman for collecting, but it 
went much deeper than this. The parents of the young man who could 
afford to send him on the Grand Tour, accompanied by a tutor, encouraged 
—and, indeed, expected—their son to acquire one, if not several, Old Masters 
in the course of his travels, not merely as a souvenir of a holiday, but as some- 
thing to enjoy on its own merits. Indeed, the average English aristocrat of 


that period does seem to have been as genuinely interested in painting and 





Chefs d’ceeuvre FOR COLLECTORS OF ORMOLU BY A MASTER OF FRENCH CLASSICAL 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SCULPTURE: A CHARMING PAIR OF NYMPHS 
BY ETIENNE-MAURICE FALCONET (1716-1791), TO BE AUCTIONED 
IN JUNE. IN 1766 CATHERINE II. COMMISSIONED FALCONET TO 
COLOSSAL STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT. 


IN ORMOLU 
AT SOTHEBY'S 
EXECUTE A 


sculpture as the cultivated middle-class Frenchman of to-day : and the differ- 
ence between both these people and the average nineteenth-century English- 
man seems to lie in this—that their enjoyment was not in the least a pose; 
they had a real feeling for their purchases, and didn’t think that painting 
had something to do with morality ; fortunate men, the one born too soon, 
the other too shrewd, to be led down the garden path of ponderous moral 
principle by John Ruskin ! 

What wide fields of interest and enjoyment are open to the humble col- 
lector to-day which were denied to the richest of the past !—and how easily 
(yet not too easily, lest he lose the excitement of the chase) can his wants be 
satisfied, provided, of course, that he does not set out to obtain the impossible, 
or nearly impossible, by which is meant the ambition to find a Van Eyck for 
a ten-pound note. Such things 
can happen, but it is as well 
not to set one’s heart on them. 
Nevertheless, the lovely Ver- 
meer “ Head of a Girl ”’ in the 
Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam 
was found in the fish-market 
used to chalk up prices—and 
was bought for a florin or two. 
Miracles can and do occur. 

There is no need to clutter 
up a house with pictures or 
objects one has grown tired of ; 
dealers will always exchange 
them for something else, and 
all the time one has the fun of 
making one’s home more pleas- 
ant, and the absorbing interest 
of finding out something new 
about one’s special subject. 
Whether in peace or war, there 
are two main enemies of the 
individual—one is worry, the 
other is boredom in one’s leisure fe 
moments—and the pursuit of 





EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
AND PORTRAIT PAINTER WHO STUDIED UNDER 


HISTORICAL 


: KNELLER: “THE DUCHESS OF CHANDOS, IN 
beauty in visual form is a WHITE SATIN DRESS"; BY JOSEPH HIGHMORE 
notable antidote against both ; (1692-1788)—RECENTLY ACQUIRED FOR THE 
indeed, it is notorious that WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. 

the main problem of the 


future world will be the intelligent use of leisure. What more exciting 
and stimulating than the study of art? One may not be able to afford 
a Gainsborough, but one can afford a good reproduction—and from that 
to a search for a scrap of paper covered with a drawing by him is a short step. 
Gradually one begins to recognise the painter's handwriting, as it were : 
how he moved about, his interests apart from art, his family affairs ; until, in 
brief, one becomes thoroughly familiar with the social scene of a whole generation. 

If a man of the quality of Gainsborough is too subtie for some eyes, there 
are innumerable possibilities from other angles—that of one’s own town, or 
one’s own trade or profession. And what more interesting than to collect 
views—either paintings, prints or drawings—of one’s own locality, or of some 
famous building— Windsor Castle or the Tower of London—or London's bridges ; 
in each case one has the whole history of the country before one’s eyes. Or 
the story of the sea--—for most human activities have been put on to canvas 
by good or not so good artists during succeeding generations And if the 
past does not seem quite vivid enough, why not collect records of the 
present ?—there are as fine pictures being made to-day as there 
century or more ago BS F. 4 
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The World of the Rinema. 


By IVOR BROWN. 
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TOUGH AND TENDER. 


as ONE WITH THE WIND” was a book of quantity 

as well as quality, and the film is the same. If 
there were Seven Wonders of Hollywood, this would be the 
first, for it is a Colossus among ‘“‘ movies,” and a coloured 
Colossus at that. Mr. Victor Fleming as director and 
Mr. David Selznick as producer now offer the public nearly 
four Technicolored hours of battle, sex appeal, and sudden 
death in America’s Deep South, full of coal-black Mammies, 
rich blue skies, lovely white women, and Mr. Clark Gable 
himself. This feast is not served singly, but thrice at once : 
you can partake at the Palace Theatre, the 
Empire Cinema, or at the Ritz, close by 
the latter. 

That, certainly, is doing the thine in a 
large way. So much of it is extremely well 
contrived that one is reluctant to grumble 
about the lavishness, but I must confess 
to the opinion that when the wayward Miss 
Scarlett has got through the Civil War and 
the South’s disaster, which are most finely 
handled, there is something too much of the 
subsequent love-affairs, family mournings, 
and domestic upheavals. Perhaps one’s re- 
actions depend upon the toughness of one’s 
eyes ; to keep looking at the screen for nearly 
four hours is a very real test of optical 
endurance. It would do the film no harm 
at all, and perhaps the public eyesight quite 
a deal of good, to cut at least half an hour 
out of its later reaches, and the public could 
scarcely grumble or pooh-pooh a film because 
it only lasted a beggarly three hours! 

That remark made, it remains only to 
congratulate. Miss Vivien Leigh has not 
only a very long, but a very exacting part 
as Scarlett O'Hara, because that young lady 
has to hold the general sympathy and yet 
to behave in the way most likely to lose 
it. She has to be tough and tender at once, 
as she hesitates between the darling of 
her tender moods, played by Mr. Leslie 
Howard, and the recipient of her tougher 
affections, for whom Mr. Clark Gable 
provides a grand. display of _ sinister 
charm. 
what naughty 


What eyebrows he wears, with 
allure does his voice 


Sie ae Se 


LOUIS XVI. (PIERRE RENOIR), WITH HIS WORLD TUMBLING 
TO PLAY WITH HIS CHILDREN, THE DAUPHIN (MARIE-PIERRE SORDET DANTE&S) AND MADAME 
MARIE ANTOINETTE (LISE DELAMARE) LOOKS ON. 


ean Renoir, the brilliant director responsible for such French screen triumphs as “La Grande 
“Le Béte Humaine,” himself wrote, directed and produced “La Marseillaise.”” This 
ing and deputies, aristocrats and 
people are shown as normal men struggling with forces too strong for them. The Revolution is shown 
as a human story, its protagonists ordinary Frenchmen with that innate love of country and liberty 
which has always been France's a. Louis Jouvet and Aquistapace are others in the cast. 
nishing as it does with the words “ Prussian cannons can’t 

kill what we've given the world—-Liberty!” 


ROYALE (YVELINE AURIOL). 


llusion "’ and 
story of the French Revolution has none of the usual heroics— 


It is a film which provokes thought, 


resound, how he narrows his gleaming eyes to fascinate 
the very susceptible Miss O'Hara ! 

This contrast between the fair and gentle Mr. Howard 
and the dark and dashing Mr. Gable is fundamental to the 
popular appeal of the picture, and Miss Leigh plays her 
part in the masculine duel not only decoratively, but very 
cleverly. But for many people the film will be notable 
and memorable for its camera-craft. The use of colour 
has now passed far beyond the picture-postcard crudities 
of its earlier phase, and there are majestic presentations 
not only of natural beauty, but of domestic interiors, with 
their lovely grouping of old furniture and Victorian costumes. 
One can feel that one is really seeing that carefree 
South which was overwhelmed in the chaos of war 
Here is not only tender romance in colour, but tough 
history in fact. 





nepeemener* 


History apart, the fashionable hero of the films at 
present is a bad man with good intentions. He may be a 
gangster who wants to mend his ways or an ogre in outer 
form who has the makings of an angel within, but what- 
ever he is, he is fairly certain to look rather sinister and to 
be, in fact, enormously pathetic. The Americans have a 
very deft hand for compiling these yarns in the tough- 
tender manner. Mr. John Steinbeck, for example, who 
wrote ‘‘ Of Mice and Men,” had a triumphant success with 
the book and the play, and will do so again with the film 
(produced at the Odeon) of that yarn about the huge, 





A GREAT FRENCH DIRECTOR’S LATEST ACHIEVEMENT : JEAN RENOIR’S FILM OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, ‘LA MARSEILLAISE,”. AT THE ACADEMY CINEMA. 
THE TUILERIES ARE SUMMARILY EXECUTED BY THE PEOPLE’S ARMY. 


husky oaf who meant to 
be so gentle and was, in 
fact, so fatally rough. His 
Lennie (impersonated in 
the film by Mr. Lon 
Chaney, Junior) is the 
typical darling of up-to- 
date sentiment. He is 
a vast, dumb, lumbering 
hobo, protected by a 
sharp-witted friend, but 
finally destroying himself 
by his clumsy violence. 
The poor lout cannot 
explain himself, beyond 
grunting out his ambition 
to own a little farm and 
some crops and beasts. 
To be thus inarticulate 
is one of the first essen- 
tials of the modern tough- 
tender hero. Dumb he is 


ABOUT HIM, FINDS TIME 


called, meaning stupid: 
and dumb, in fact, he is, 
being speechless. 

Mr. Ernest Hemingway 
has some responsibility 
for the invention of this 
tough-tender type. In 
Mr. Hemingway's stories 
there is often an essential 
gentleness seeping up 
through the taut, terse 
dialogue of the “ tough 
guys,” and that blend of 
starkness and softness is 
very noticeable in Mr. 
Steinbeck’s work, which 


(GEORGETTE LEFEBVRE), 


ROYALISTS 


MARIE ANTOINETTE (LISE 





is now extremely popular. Much the same quality, 

though under a very different exterior, was noticeable 
in Mr. Robert Montgomery’s brilliant performance in 
“The Earl of Chicago” (Leicester Square). 

This most unusual film may not please the largest 
public (for one thing, it has no sex interest whatever and 
no substantial part for a woman), but it struck me as 
having a haunting power and possessing a genuine touch 
of genius. Mr. Montgomery plays a Chicago gangster, 
engaged in some liquor racket, who inherits an English 
earldom, comes to inspect his ancestral home, is altogether 
puzzled and made miserable by this unin- 
telligible form of small wealth ard large 
status, murders his Chicago companion, 
who turns out to be double-crossing 
him, is tried and condemned by his 
peers in the House of Lords, and goes 
to the gallows in the Tower of London. 
Fantastic? Certainly; but turned by 
Mr. Montgomery into a fantasia which 
most powerfully grips the feelings. 

The pathos of the Chicago Earl is 
that he is, despite all his smartness, 
baffled by his new surroundings, rendered 
dumb and inarticulate. When first we 
meet him he is slick, pert, triumphant, 
greeting all opposition with a little 
harsh laugh and a masterful gesture. 
His conversation is limited to snapping 
out ‘‘ Aw, forget it!’ and similar brief 
dismissals. But what a lively, even 
likeable fellow he is made by Mr. 
Montgomery’s creative touch! Then, 
in his disaster, he becomes wholly mute, 
a person stunned, and all the more 
pathetic because he is an alien involved 
in a world which he does not begin 
to comprehend. Mr. Montgomery’s 
gangster has_ here’ the _ irresistible 
pathos of a dog that is afflicted with 
intense pain, knows not why, = and 
cannot escape from it. 

There is the same vein of pathos 
in another gangster film, ‘ Invisible 
Stripes,” at the Warner. This exploits 
the familiar story of the ex-convict who 
wants to make good but is forced back 
into crime by inability to keep a job 
when his record is known. Mr. George Raft is excellent 
in the part. He can fully suggest the criminal type and 
the man’s struggle to evade that destiny. The film is 
somewhat spoiled by the mechanical nature of the 
story. We know all along that the effort to reform will 
be defeated by society, that the man will revert to 
crime, but only for the noble reason of saving himself 
and his young brother from disaster. 

Of course, since all popular films seem now to 
need unhappy endings, the hero is bumped off 
amid his bad companions after having splendidly 
done his duty to his brother. It is a typical tough- 
tender conclusion of a typical tough-tender film, 
to which, incidentally, our Miss Flora’ Robson 
contributes a beautifully tender picture of the criminal’s 
mother, and Mr. William Holden an admirable _por- 
trait of the young, impetuous brother. Mr. Holden, 
by the way, is going rapidly from one success to the 
next. He has looks, fire, and great likeability on his 
side and will soon be a planet rather than a star. He will 
give us some imposing specimens of the fashionable 
tough-tender kind, 


DEFENDING 


DELAMARE, OF THE COMEDIE FRANGAISE), MME, ELISABETH 
KING'S SISTER, AND MME. DE LAMBALLE (ELIZA RUIS) 
WITNESS AN OUTBREAK AGAINST THE KING BY THE NATIONAL GUARDS. 
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BURBERRY 
R.A.F. WEATHERPROOFS 
GREATCOATS 
AND UNIFORMS 


Burberry R.A.F. Uniforms, 
Greatcoats and Weatherproofs are 
supplied to the Royal Air Force. 
Whatever the weather—rain, 
storm or sunshine—the acme of 
weather security is assured “for 
men with wings.” 

An illustrated Burberry Services Booklet 

No. 52 sent on request. 
APPOINTED AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN THROUGHOUT GT. BRITAIN 


Telegrams : BURBERRY, LESQUARE, LONDON 


BURBERRYS.» 


and at Basingstoke 


Telephone: WHI 3343 


HAYMARKET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 














Whether you are in uniform or not, on munitions or other Government 
work, don't neglect your skin because of changed conditions. Keep up 
the regular daily applications of Larola to tone and nourish the skin, 
to keep your face and hands beautifully soft, white and smooth. Larola, 
pure and free of all pore-clogging ingredients, is applied in a minimum of 
time... it prevents red and roughened skin and is the ideal skin tonic for 


the busy woman. Write for a free copy of the Larola Booklet “ The Cult of Beauty.” 





1/6 & 2/6 
bottle 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 








"Resta 


art 


sets a new standard 


H 


in shoe comfort 


Exclusive to Harrods 
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Civilians and members of the Forces 
alike acclaim these shoes and 
bootees the most comfortable ever. 
Their restful softness will comfort 
you during many a hard day—and 
for durability, lightness and flexi- 
bility—you've never known the like. 
In supple ‘Resta’ Calf, pure planta- 
tion brown dyed crepe rubber 
serrated soles and heels, hand 
welted, with edges finished to match 


uppers. Sizes and half-sizes 5—12. 
6 

Capless Derby Style shoes ; 

in brown only ‘ : 42/- 


Bootees (shown below) 
in brown or black : 42/- 
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By HAROLD NOCKOLDS. 
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DO not know who was responsible for calling it the Hillman ‘‘ Minx,’’ but 
I it was certainly an inspiration to think of such a name. So well known 
has it become that people nowadays say “I run a ‘ Minx,’ ”’ just as though 
it were a make of car, and not merely a model. And the point is that they | 
are always understood, which they probably would not be if they mentioned 
any other car by its model-name. But the popularity of the Hillman ‘“ Minx ’ 
is not based only on the attraction of itsname. It has always been a thoroughly 
sound motor-car, since it was first introduced several years ago, and succeeding 
editions of it have kept it in the forefront of British light cars. I have recently 
had the opportunity of putting the 1940 Hillman ‘‘ Minx ”’ through its paces, 
and I can only say that, good as were its predecessors, this latest product of | 
the Coventry factory is even better than I had anticipated. #7] 
The Hillman designers are very thorough people. They realise that 
there is no reason why a motor-car should be lacking in any aspect of its con- 
struction, and consequently they have given just as much attention to such 
details as providing real Yale locks and keys for the ignition and luggage-boot 
as they have to the saving of a hundredweight in the total weight of the car 
by combining the chassis and body in one unit. 
This attention to detail is particularly noticeable in the “ styling ”’ of the 
coachwork, which is obviously the combined product of artists and engineers. 
One can imagine the former giving free rein to their idea of what the Car Beautiful 
should look like, and then the latter taking their drawings and incorporating 
in them the very latest developments of automobile design. The ‘ Minx ’’ is 
designed as a whole, from its graceful radiator grille to the modelling of its 
tail-light. Nothing has been added as an afterthought. There is artistry, 
too, in the colour-schemes in which the car can be obtained. The actual car 
I tried was finished in a shade called ‘‘ Solent Blue,’’ a most attractive pastel 
colour, with upholstery to match, and others are known by such intriguing 
* Smoke 





names as “ Balmoral’’ stone, with sage-green upholstery ; and 
with ‘‘ Aero-blue ”’ 
If | may appear to be emphasising the merits of the Hillman coachwork 


upholstery. 


at the expense of the car’s performance on the road, it is because the latter 
Neverthe 
less, the behaviour of this 1940 model deserves special mention in two respects 
acceleration and hill-climbing. The limitations of the petrol ration make 
rapid acceleration away from traffic-lights a luxury which can only be indulged 
in occasionally, but the modern ‘‘ Minx ”’ is such a lively car that I found it 
difficult to resist the temptation to make the fullest use of the indirect gears, 
whenever the opportunity offered. As to maximum speed, I would say that 
sixty ’’ on a level road, without the assistance 
of gravity or a following wind, the actual notch reached above this speed depend- 
ing on the length of straight road available. 
propelling 
impressed with the springing, which damped-out all but exceptionally bad 
bumps on the road, without allowing the car to roll and sway when I took 
a roundabout at rather more than average speed. Hillmans call this their 
new “ balanced ride,”’ and have obtained it by means of extra-long front springs, 


has come to be taken for granted as far as the ‘‘ Minx ”’ is concerned. 





the car is capable of an honest “ 


Good going for a 9°8-h.p. engine 
1 car with such generously proportioned coachwork. I was very 


automatic adjustment to loads on the springs both fore and aft, and rubbet 
bushes on the shackles. The last item, incidentally, reduces the number of 
greasing points by ten, which appeals to my lazy nature. 

differs from 
its forerunners is its luggage-boot, which actually gives more than twice the 


One of the most noticeable features in which the 1940 ‘* Minx ” 
amount of enclosed luggage space on last year’s model, a remarkable achieve 
The lid is hinged at the top and automatically stays in position when 
Phe interior of the boot is illuminated at night, which is another example 





ment 
raised 
of the careful attention to detail seen throughout the car’s specification 
And finally, there is the new driving seat, on the de luxe model, which is 
easily adjustable, not only in a fore-and-aft direction, but for height and angle 
Altogether, it is possible to obtain twenty different driving positions 
so that, unless your stature is extraordinary, you can be certain of findin 


as well 


the ideal driving position to suit your length of arm, leg and = body 








“UP AND DOING,” AT THE SAVILLE. 


—" most amusing scene in this jolly new musical show is the one in which 
Miss Binnie Hale seems to “ defy” the Lord Chamberlain by appearing 


in a strip-tease CET The setting is a seaside pier, on which an elderly 
spending his pennies at a bioscope machine trying to learn “ What 
the Butler Saw \ided by a flickering light, Miss Hale displays what joy 


he saw for his copper 


fentleman 1 


Provocatively she discards her outer garments, until 
she discloses herself in the voluminous lingerie that presumably looked uncom 








monly seductive about the time of the Boer War This is one of the funniest 
scenes seen for a long time In addition, Miss Hale gives some wickedly clever { 
Impressions Of Miss Evelyn Lave and Miss Frances Day Mr. Ieshe Hens | 
eems to be breaking away from song and dance Here he contents himse 
with a number of character studite and by appearing before a front clot! 
H it the Vian t is immensely funny Best of all is 
number Car Falk vith M Stanley Holloway These two make a pe 
t dout tu Mr. Stanley HH iy never bee better: undoubtedly, 
the. t versat ctor on t 1 il mmedy sta He add nother dent 
to t wa of Albert Ra botha tl t I the unfortunate l 
nevacu He n t e¢ ew lown to the sea u t 
for herrin vith one eye n the for enemy plane ind the ther 
t k t for mine Also he ( t one t ime tin \ ' 
vellously clever imitation of Me i ind le Hulbert \I Patr 
Burke adds to her reputation th every \ MM r pea ~ , 
f the few rtiste \ can bot t I ind dance Shire ‘ l 
nee n a ere { thre ber \l G " Pavne } 
‘ ‘ t nal | t t t the 
. ; ‘ \l ‘ kx | ¢ 
ersonat t tH \ I-Addy-I-A 








se CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 


SOLE IMPORTERS: TWISS & BROWNINGS & HALLOWES LTD., 16 WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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VOU 


tasted 


Queen A nite Scotch 


Whisky? 
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RARE 
BRITISH COLONIAL 
STAMPS 


SENT ON APPROVAL IO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 





The leading and cheapest Dealer 
in the World for British Colonial 
Rarities is :— 


T. ALLEN, 


"Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 


Frinton « on « Sea 2 . 


























We specialise in the postally used 
King George V. sets and we shall be 
glad to send you our list on request 
Remember, these sets are obsolete and 
rising in price: secure them while our 
sto ks last 


JUBILEES- 


Now isthe time tocompiete before prices 
again rise, Let us know the stamps you 
are missing. and we will make you a 
specia price to complete your set 
Catalogue of the Jubilee stamps and 
Varieties, mint and used, on reques’ 


CORONATIONS: 


Complete your set at wo-day 8 low prices 
Let “us know your missing items in 
JUBILEES or CORONATIONS and we 
will make you a special price to complete your set Price List of all 
the Coronation stamps on request. 
* CATALOGUE 

Write for our Catalogue and Handbook How to Start a Stamp 
Collection,” etc.—100 paxes, fully illustrated. Offers of all the above, and 
numerous other attractive bargains, sets, single stamps, single country 
collections, packets and albums, ete., in fact, everything for the -tamp 
collector. This wouderful book REE 


> He A.WALLACE 


94, OLD BROAD ST,.LONDON, EC.2. Phone:NAT 799 2(2 tims) 
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} THE WORLD’S FIRST STAMP : 
GT. BRITAIN’S PENNY BLACK 
Issued 6th May, 1840 











‘he Centenary of the famous ‘‘ Penny Black "’ is celebrated 
whelming demand for the first stamp to reach the age of 
100 yearsand supplies are becom- 
AT D. 
offer copies in fine condition 
Other qualities from 2/- each 
stamps of Great Britain and many other countries 
approvals willingly sent against references or deposit 


this year ; world-wide publicity is creating an over- 
ing scarce. While stocks last, we 

We hold comprehensive stocks of all early and modern 
DAVID FIELD, LTD., 7, Vigo St., London, W.1 











BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 


SUPERB SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL AT ird to 
4th OF CATALOGUE PRICES. SPECIAL-OFFER-LISTS FREE !! 


@ BARGAINS — 500 different Br. Colonials 10/-; 
1,000 4@-; 2,000 155-; 3,000 §18; 4,000 £45. 
EDMUND EASTICK, 
22, BANKSIDE ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 











STAMPS 


Fine Selection of the Rare 
all countries sent on approva at «od 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue pmces 


G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent 


Stamps of 














By Charles F. Ingram. 


| ie my previous article I referred briefly to the merits 

and general interest of our first postage stamps, the 
Penny Blacks and Twopenny Blues of 1840, the centenary 
of which will be observed next month. It may not be 
inappropriate at this time to remark on 
the second issue, the Penny Reds and 
Twopenny Blues of the following vear, 
the latter being distinguished from the 
first issue by the addition of a white 
line above and below the central design. 
They complete the first issue of imper- 
forate stamps. 

The change of colour of the Penny 
Stamp Was found necessary in order to 
give more prominence to the postmark, 
and to circumvent the attempts of un- 
scrupulous persons to clean the stamps 
and re-use them. This issue, like the first, affords a fasci- 
nating field for study, and although comparatively common, 
they possess all the varieties of the 
numerous types of new cancellations. 
the Pennv Red were also made from 
plates used for the Penny Black, and 
matched pairs of the two issues are 
of considerable interest to specialists, 
Another coveted item is the so-called 
“ Union Jack ” variety, due to a partic 





SUDAN 
AN OVERPRINT 
FOR OFFICIAL Use. 


earlier stamps, and 
Early printings of 


ular re-entry on the corner stars ‘ 
Later issues of British stamps, 1 
although numerous and_ interesting, 4 


Reh: 3 © 2 


lack that peculiar charm and incentive e 
TOHOR! 


for study possessed by the first im 
pertorate issue. 

There is to be an entirely new design 
for the proposed Anglo-French stamp 
to be issued in the autumn, not, as was first mooted, an 
adaptation of the Royal Visit stamp of 1938 The stamp 
will bear a uniform design, but in distinct currency, and 
will not be available in both countries. 

We shall soon have to turn over a 
new leaf in the stamp album. Accord 
ing to current reports, Norfolk Island 
is to issue its Own distinctive postage 
stamps. Hitherto Australian stamps 
have done postal duty tor this tervi 
tory. Like Pitcairn Island, 
shortly to issue its. first 
Norfolk Island has some associations 


JOHOR: 


H.H. THE 


SULTAN 


also 


tamps, 


with the descendants of the mutineers 





of the Bounty,” though probably 
this will not have any bearing on 

the choice of de sign 
SURINAME We are informed by the Sudan 
A CREOLE NATIVE. authorities in London that, following 
the recent provisional issue of the 1o mils stamp sur 
charged 5 mils, a new printing of the 5 mils, small camel 


type, has been overprinted SG" for official use 


A new type of design and portrait of his Highne the 
Sultan appears on the latest issue for 
Johore, value 8 cents, Which renders 
obsolete the 1935 dual portrait stamp 


of the same value 
Stamps of ethnological interest come 





from the Dutch colony of Suriname, 

featuring on four values the profiles of 

native women representing the Creole, 

Javanese, Hindu, and Indian races 

Sweden dedicates one of her latest SWEDEN 

issues to Carl Bellman, an eminent Tne Port, Ca 
BELLMAN 

Swedish poet, whose likeness, copied from 


the work of J]. T. Sergol, is the 


: t of the design ; and 
honour to the 


subjec 
Portugal does st ump Portuguese Le 
1 








with a set of eight stamps, all in the same desig 
i kind of heraldic device 
Continuing the ilaxy of tan 
portraits from the ited State 
Poets’ section i ’ ivailal 
featuring Longfellow, Whittier 
Russell Lowell, and Walt Whitmatr 
Following issue will portra 
eminent in the helds of Educat 
nd Science Wher p It 
full serie will comprise n fe 
than thirty-five ditferent 
ection tse 
4 Want a no t ' 
ppeal { 
ind St. Jol I 1, and pported | i } 
Societ e re ed St p Centena I 
otheia pened on May 6 next at the Le M 
Lat ister House st Jarne ind will remain per 
public until May 11. His Majesty the King has gra 
consented to exhibit items from the 
roval collection, and the Postmaster 
General will contribute the loan ex 
hibit intended for the origina 
Exhibition Other displa‘ will be 
provided t the I il Philate 
Societ ind mat f the leadit 
‘ t I t = i 
pe ave be 1 for 
el \ and pe 
| ir} t t ‘ 
p iat j On the ¢ 
{ Ma t I ul I la 
Socie , la wv d 
“ represe f ot 
t } : OF F and f } i ¢ y . 
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SEVEN 
GOOD REASONS 


| WHY 
| FINE STAMPS 
| SHOULD BE SOLD AT 


HARMER’S of BOND STREET 


@ Harmer's Bond Street Stamp Auctions 
are recognised as the World's best 
market for fine and rare stamps. 





@ Experts handle every feature of every 
sale at Harmer’s of Bond Street. 

| @ Harmer's Sale Catalogues reach every 

| friendly Country in the World. 


@ Over 3,000 leading collectors are 
regular bidders at Harmer’s Bond 
Street Stamp Auctions. 

@ Realisations at Harmer’s of Bond 
Street are consistently the highest 


in stamp auctioneering. 


@ Harmer’s — selling commission is 
moderate. 
@ Vendors receive more when they 


sell at Harmer’s of Bond Street. 


H. R. Harmer will he pleased t» advis 
prospective Vendors. Write for free brochtur 
Selling Stamps at Auctito 


H.R. HARMER 


THE WORLD'S LEADING STAMP AUCTIONEER 


(Established over 50 years) 


131-137 New Bond St., London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfatr 0218 (3 lines) 
Harmers, Bond Street 





London’ 


Telegrams 











JUST PUBLISHED 


An interesting and comprehensive aid to stamp 
collecting 


WHITFIELD KING’S 
1940 PRICE LIST 
190 PAGES 


STAMPS FROM ALL OVER THE 
WORLD 


Thousands of sets, hundreds of packets, Air Mai 
flown covers, miniature souvenir sheets. Some- 
thing to interest everyone. 


MAKE surE NOW oF your copy 
IT'S FREE! 





TO KNOW MORE ABOUT STAMPS 

YOU NEED 

THE 
STANDARD CATALOGUE 
OF POSTAGE STAMPS 
OF THE WORLD 
1940 EDITION 
NOW ON SALE 


All the World's Postage Stamps since 1840 clearly 
and accurately described without complications 
Simple in layout and easy to understand 
970 pages. 7640 illustrations 


POSTAGE 6d. EXTRA 
ABROAD 10d. 


Bs. tte, 
WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 


1869 


Established 
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GRANT'S 
Veotch 


HISKY 
tged ° Of hte Mellownes 4- 
bbe Kouguet . 


BY HOST-BY GUEST: 
BY ALL PREFERRED! 
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London Agents for Grant’s ‘Liqueur Scotch— Messrs. Hedges & Butler, Litd., Wine Merchants, 153, Regent Strzee Wut 














If you are interested in 


EXPORT... 


‘*The Illustrated London News” is not a trade or 
technical paper, but its readership extends into every 
country of the world. For more than three generations 
British people in prominent positions have sent this 
great paper to friends and relatives overseas. 











They do so to-day, to the extent that, in addition to 
the 12% of total circulation which goes overseas direct, 
a further 36%, (proved by extensive reader investigation), 
send their copy overseas AFTER HOME READING. 
No less than 12 people read each copy. 


Many great British institutions sowed the seeds of their 
first export business by advertising in ‘* The Illustrated 
london News.” 


British and foreign merchants, buyers in every import- 
ing and exporting country—large and small—read and 
study this dependable, authoritative paper, for they find 
it wherever they go between Singapore and Seattle, 
from Cape Town to Helsingfors and far beyond. Great 
industrialists and all men of position at home; men who 
control big purchases for delivery overseas — they, too, 
read this paper regularly. 


If you seek export connections, make your announce- 

. . sc” T ”” 

ments consistently in ‘‘ The Illustrated London News. 

If you have an export business, do as so many world- 

renowned firms do. Put your advertisements into the pages 

of ** The Illustrated London News,’’ and there is no country 

: ered me in the world into which your message will not penetrate. 

It is an interesting story... . sal y ge will not penetrate 


, 


you to ask us io tell it to you at length. Or, your appointed 
12 counsel will be glad to advise you. Write The Advertisement 
2, St. Bride Street, London, E:.C.4—CEWNtra/ 1010 











and, and Dunedin 





